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REPORT TO THE TOLAW comitaTsE ON THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF 
FARM LABOR AND TENANCY IN SOUTHEAS MISSOURI, 1940 © 1/” 


. PRELIMINARY 


PART T) 4: INTRODUCE oN 


Soseett aa Been’ 


swe Lone Mi celal! 


-Proparca by “2 J. Holconb 


The southeastern Missouri Patt ad area‘is an Seramatiorks of ihe 
Mississippi Delta cotton area. It includes all or parts of the ‘eight 
southeastern counties in Missouri. This particular part of the delta 
has been brought into’ cotton production more recently. than’ other parts 
of the: Mississippi Délta and it-is characterized by two important trends. 
In one part of this area new land development is going.on through the 
draining and cléaring of acreages for row-crop:cultivation. The topography 
of tho land is particularly: suitable for. multiple-row: power machinery. 

In older parts of the area there:is a trend away from-such crops as wheat 
and corn, to cotton. Accompanying this trend is’a tendency away from 
specialized livestock farming‘ and toward a combination of enterprises. 
In other words, a cotton enterprise’ has been superimposed ona cash grain 
and livestock farming system, and accompanying this is a reduction in 

sa apps importance of the other cain itil BE , 


The agricultural sat tenes are continuing in.the area with: 
symbols of the older system still standing in the form of wheat eleva- 
tors, the use of which is obviously declining, while the newer symbols, 
- the cotton gins, - thrive and their Plant: ced runs ahead of the. - 
‘expansion of cotton ora ee ; a 


The transition has also left its mark ‘on--the people of the area, 
Newer farm operators recently attracted from the cotton. South, hastily... 
discard the system of farming they find and replace it with the cotton © 
farm or plantation system to which ney were accustomed. The operators. 
‘who have been there longer erasuettyes bandon’ the’-older. system in favor - 
of a cotton enterprise. Ambitious "small farmers" in ‘this pert of the 
Stato who are without capital attempt to rent land and buy operating 
equipment "on time."- Unfortunate experiences, cither through foreclosure, 
or the inability to obtain financing, force many of these ‘into sharecropper 
or wage-Laborer status, and thensone of them move into the new land areas 
tol buy" an-uncleared farm entirely on. credit, Many realize that their: 
chances of owning the farm are linited; “At least it is a place to live 
for awhile, and perhaps the Govornnent may help CBE OLR RGr on, before 
the farm is finally lost, along with thoir labor ‘at. tand i Oebmapeics: to: the 
new land "developer." — as aE shee 


Ws From a study conducted by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 

~ States Department of Agriculture, and the Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
otation. The Farm Security Administration of the U.S.D.A. conducted a 
parallel study for which they are making a separate report. 
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The more successful tenants, those who have brought capital with 
then, or. have borrowed and are paying for their cquipment, are fearful that 
rents may be raised. Older tenants, whether they add a cotton enterprise 
to their cash-grain and livestock farm or not, feel the same fear. Rents 
are raised because competition for land is keen, both from within the ranks 
of farmers seeking land to work, as well as from those of cotton—gin 
operators who seek to assure their ginning operations an adequate volune 
of business. The latter group sub-rents the land to farmers but at higher 
rental rates. Purchasers of land are paying speculative prices and are 
burdened with debts. Consequently, they are unable to make desirable 
changes in their system of farming, and must deal in a niggardly way aay 
their workers. 


The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotnent program has served 
well to retard the otherwise sweeping shift in the farning system. It 
has been, however, a means through which owners and over-tenants have 
exerted pressure on tenants. New cotton farms may accumulate a base 
acreage or an allotment gradually under the new-grower section of the 
act, or they may "wild cat" cotton by planting an excessive acreage and 
paying penalties accordingly. Subsequently the farm is granted an allot- 
ment in line with that allowed other cotton farms. Landlords and over-— 
tenants impose on their tenants by forcing them to bear the total cost or 
a& proportional share of the total cost of "wild-catting" cotton. The pro- 
portional share is usually the share received by the interested parties. 
Not unusual is the practice of displacing the tenant after the farm is 
eligible for an allotment. és 


. Mention has already been made of the principal types of tenure, 
common to the area, Somewhat peculiar to the area.is the over—tenant 
classification. In southeastern Missouri, the over-tenant is an important 
segment of the tenure pattern, His function, insofar as the landlord is 
concerned, is ane of guarantceing the rent, which is collected:at the end 
of a crop season. So far as the tenant is concerned, the over—tenant is 
the financier, collector of the rent, ginner, and buyer of his cotton... 

The over-tenant is usually a cotton gin operator. He is, also, the banker, 
and the bookkeeper. Moreover, he sells cotton seed and lint, and sone- 
times transport the seed and lint by truck to the intermediate or ultimate 
markets. He is the principal buyer of planting seed, and such small. anounts 
of fertilizers as are used on the farms he controls. In the case of an 
over-tenant who is a gin operator the primary purpose is to assure his. 
cotton gin of a sufficient volume of business. Other functions, of which 
production loans are nost important, are notable and undoubtedly profitable 
adjuncts. It is not always necessary for the ginner actually to becone. 

the overstonant to exercise the control associated with over-tenancy. The 
extension of. production loans to a tenont or even a full owner of land nay 
include an agreenent that the cotton be ginned by the lender. Atknmost > 
invariably, however, the over—tenant is a ginner,. 
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ce ES et system, because of its indirect management or delegated control, 
subjects tlie land and the operating tenants to abuses similar to those on 


“absentee owned land, -Faniliar to absentee ownership are unsyrmathetic 


treatment of tenants and lack of attention to their problems. The systen 
is one cause ofthe existence of poor housing and other, essential facilities. 
Moreover, the feeling of se mrity is almost wholly lacking anong large nun- 


‘Tbers of tenants operating under it. Sharecroppers and wage laborers employed 


on. such, farns both. experience a feeling of insecurity and are constantly 
looking for chances to work elsewhere. 


‘The Jobat is usually an owner of farm lands, in addition to 
those he rents, But even on the farms he owns, similar difficulties are 
exnerienced because of the carry-over of unsympathetic management fron 
the rented farms. Tenant operators are subservient to the over-tenant 
out of fear of being displaced, or equally adverse, of being allowed snaller 
amounts of money for living and production expenses, 


Apparently, the over—tenant also has his problems. Most important 
among these is the acute competition for a sufficient volume of business 
for his cotton gin. He must bid for land by offering higher rents since 
other gin operators are operating in this way. He nust pass on to the 
operating tenant this land cost, usually at the same price which he has 
agreed to pay the landowner, He must assume the risk of financing his 
operating tenant and obtain whatever security the operating tenant may 
have to offer. This security usually includes crop lien, chattel nortgages, 
and assignment of A.A.A. payments. Losses undoubtedly occur which must 
be recovered out of interest collections from those who are able to pay 
the sale of crops produced, the A.A.A. payments, or the acquisition of the 
tenants! mortgaged property. Moreover, the gin operators feel that the 
risk involved entitles them to charge high rates for ginning their operating 
tenants! cotton, and, possibly to make additional profit from the purchase 
and sale of the cotton lint and seed produced. 


Landowners are in an especially advantageous position, for they can 
allow the land to go to the highest bidder, Hither one of several gin 
operators or one of several possible operating tenants may bid in the land. 
A preference undoubtedly exists in the favor of the ginner whose financial 
standing is such that he can usually pay the rent in cash regardless of 
conditions. Moreover the over—tenants'risks are spread among several opera- 
ting tenants. 


Anparently, few of the large landowners with sufficient capital find 
it to their advantase to rent their lands to the over—-tenant and suvply 
hin operating canital with which he may expand his operations In such 
cases then, the landlord becones in a sense, the byer tango partner as 
well as his landlord. 


Thus, the "agricultural ladder" in southeastern Missouri is con- 
plex. On the bottom rungs are the seasonal and migrant wage laborers; 
next, are regular wage laborers; sharecroppers, and other sub-tenants; 


ee 


third, are the operating tenants; fourth, the over—tenant; and fifth, 

the landlord. These, with the financial connections and the complementary 
businesses of the over-tenant and the landlord make up what is called 

"the system" of land operation in southeastern Missouri. 


This complex structure is not found on all farms. Neither is this 
the whole systen on all farms. Farns of independent owner operators and 
tenants capable of financing themselves operate with fewer complexities. 
There is competition among the cotton ginners for their business. Reduced 
ginning charges and rebates are the rule, provided the independent operator 
favors the particular ginner with all of his business. On the other hand, 
land speculation, and land clearing operations are woven into the above 
described systen. 


PART IL .CONCTN TRATION. OF CONTROL IN. AGRICULTURE BY COTTON GINNERS 
IN NEW MADRID COUNTY, MISSOURI 


Prop red by GM. Murray 
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Introduction 


. Southeastern Missouri is the northernmost corner of the cotton 
country, and cotton farming is new in the area. Not wntil-the full 
effects of the boll weevil had been felt further South dic cotton acre- 
age increase greatly in Missouri. In 1910, all thirteen cotton vnroduc~ 
ins counties in the State grew only 54,498 bales of cotton, which was less 
than one-half of one percent of the total cotton cron and unimportant as 
& cash crop in Missouri. During the next ten years there was very little 
change. a 


Between 1920 and 1925, however, an almost unbelievable increase in 
cotton acreage and production occurred, Acreage increased by more than 
330 percent, and production rose by more than 200 percent. The number of 
active gins increased fron 53 in 1921 to 165 in 1925. ‘This enornous and 
rapid growth changed the cconony of the entire area; cotton becanc king 
-~ the most important cash crop in the Stato, although production of this 
erov is confined, 


Gins appeared like mushrooms, but no more than rapidly enough to 
handle the greatly increased ginning business. In fact, in some years, the 
gins could scarcely handle the crop. 


Reason for Seeking Control of Land 


Nevertheless, a change was in the making. First, the increase in the 
acres planted to cotton stopped abruptly; then, cotton acreage actually 
decreased, and after a continuous decrease during the 10 years following 
1925, was 33 percent less than in the peak year. The ginners felt the vinch 
a few failed and some lost their identity as independent operators by con- 
solidating with others. Even so, in 1935 there were still 151 active gins 
in Southeastern Missouri —- too many for the business at hand, After 1935 
the number of gins began to grow again and cotton acreage and yields in- 
creased some, but the gins increased far faster than the business on which 
they depended, In 1940 there were 170 active gins in the seven delta counties 
competing for the cotton produced on 390,047 acres (three-fourths the? 1925 
acreage, when there were only 165 active gins). 


The ginners, through their county associations, made strenous and, 3 
on the whole, successful efforts to keep ginning prices up. Until 1940, 
the rates remained 30¢ per 100 rounds of cotton ginned and $1.50 per bale 
for bagging and ties. 1/ But the volume of business was not great enough. 


af There were special concessions to large independent growers. Rebates 
for hauling cotton to the gin, commissions on tenants! cotton, and other 
incentive payments were made to attract business, and they may have reduced 
charges and profits in a few instances. 


Mao we 


According to the ginners, 1,500 bales of cotton are required annually to 
operate a gin profitably. ; . 


Often, especially in years of small yield, not all the ginners 
reccived enough business to operate at a profit. The more enterprising 
sinners began making efforts to control a sufficient amount of seed cotton 
to insure profitable operation and, of course, to*capture for themselves 
as much more of the available business as possible. ? 


Methods of Obtaining Control 


Various methods suggested themsclves or were already in use. Most 
of the ginners owned some land:.and grey some cotton themselves, with 
cither sharecroppers and/or wage laborers. All cotton grown on the ginner's 
own land went to his*gin. Why not buy more land and, through ownershin, 
control the uses to which the land is put and the disposition of its product? 
The idea was adopted quickly. The gihners have bought land and are buying 
more at every onnortunity. They have bought land at tax sales, much of it 
in swamp and forest, for as little as $1.50 per acre. They have acquired 
title to the best land in the floodways, on the river side of the levees, 
and between the drainage ditches, and they have acquired well drained and 
cleared farmland. They are first on the ground to bid for the established 
farms of retiring farmers, and they buy foreclosed farms from banks and 
insurance companics. On all of this land, dy virtuc of ownership, the 
ginners control cotton production and the ginning of the cotton produceéd. 
This is true whether they operate the land themselves or rent it to ths 
the farmers, 


, There are other mothods of controlling land. The ginners have found 
that they can control the disposition of the cotton crop by merely renting 
the land on which it is grown. Additional acres have come under their con- 
trol in this way. iIndividuels holding land as an investment, retired 
farners, insurance companies, ‘and banks are glad to rent their land for the 
high pvrices the ginners are willing to nay. ‘The ginners can nay high 

rents because they re-rent the land to the hard pressed farmers in this 
over-populated area for as much as or nore than they pay to the owner. 

Of course, rented land is re-rented with stinulations which require the 
farner-renter to gin all his cotton and sell all his seed at the ginner—Lsr 
landlord's: gin. 


Finally, the ginners havé found it possible to extend their control 
without either the risk of nurchase or the trouble of renting merely by 
advancing the money needed to produce the crops. the producers of cotton, 
perhaps more than any other groun engaged in agriculture, depend on credit. 


ome hoe 
In Southeastern Missouri the cotton ginners are probably the nost important 
creditors, and the control which they exert over the land and the people 
who operate it is proportionately great. 


The "furnish" arrangements always include a stipulation that the 
cotton be ginned at the creditor-ginner's gin. Frequently the borrower 
agrees to sell all his secd and. lint cotton as well to the ginner who 
"furnishes" hin. ca ) 


Extont of Control 


In 1938 the cotton ginners 1/ in New Madrid County owned 591.farns 
containing 66,766 acres of crovland. This was 24 percent of the farms and 
ed percent of the cronland in the county. They continued to purchase land 
during 1938 and 1939 and for the 1940 cron year owned 640 farms or 20 
percent of all farms in the county. Their 1940 holdings included 72,131 
acres of cronland which was nore than 24 percent of all cropland in the 
county. i 


Very. few of the ginner—-owned farms were operated by the ginners 
themselves. Of the 591 farms which they owned in 1938, the ginners 
operated only 45; in 1939 they operated only 87 out of 632 farms owned; and 
in 1940 only 44 out of 640 farms which they owned, according to the Agricul 
tural Conservation Committce's records, They preferred to rent their 
properties to farmers who relieved them of the task of producing the 
cotton crop and insured: then a supnly of cotton for their gins. 


On the other hand, the ginners operated some farms which they did 
not own. ‘These they rented from other landlowners. According to the — 
records of the County Agricultural Conservation Committee, they operated 
19 rented farms containing 2,896 acres of cropland in 1938; but in 1940, 
they operated only 17 farms containing 1,448 acres of cropvland. In this 
three-year period, the number of rented farms which the ginners operated 
themselves actually decreased, 


Far more important an element in control than the farms which the 
ginners rented and operated were the farms which they rented and re-rented 
to others for operation. Unfortunately the available data do no more than 
begin to picture the ginners renting activities, 


ii Ginneépea include individual gin owners, partners, and shareholders in 
corporatively owned gins, Lands listed as owned or otherwise controlled by 
ginners include all land coming under the control of these persons; land 
owned by employees and relatives, when known to come under the ginners con- 
trol, and land owned by business associates or companies in which the 
ginners had controlling ownership or influence sufficient to establish land 
policies (which would serve their interests as ginnors) particularly with 
respect to the »roduction, processing and disposition of the cotton crop. 
For example, the land owned by a life insurance company, of which the presi- 
dent and principal stockholder is a cotton ginner, is included here, 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration records from which the 
information used here ‘was obtained show the ginner (or anyone else) as the 
renter only when he (1) rents a farm from the owner for cash and operates 
it himself or revrents it on a share basis or, (2) rents a farm on a share 
basis and operates it himself, If he rents the farm on either cash or share 
basis and re-rents to a farmer for cash or on a share basis, his name does 
not appcar on the A.A.A. records for that farm. Only the renter-operator's 
name is entered on the records. There is, therefore, at this noint a gap 
in our information on the extent of land control. 4 


Ginners frequently act as agents, managers, or trustees for estates, 
corporations, and non-resident owners. In 1928 they served in one or more 3 
of these capacitics on 15 farms containing 714 acres of cropland; and in 
1940 on 30 farms containing 2,177 acres of cropland. Their position as 
managers or agents gave them virtually the same powor over the processing 
and distribution of their cotton crop on these farms as that which they 
were able to exert as owners or renters on other farms. 


Finally, the ginners exercised control as money lenders. In 1940 
they made loans on 627 farms containing nore than 71,168 acres of cropland. 
On 416 of these farms credit was the sole means of controlling the land and 
LUSs Wse'. 


The source of this information was the file of the New Madrid County 
Agricultural Conservation Association. It is, therefore, only a partial 
indication of the control which the ginners exercised over land and its use 
by virtue of their vower as creditors. he A.A.“, requires every creditor 
who makes a production or conswrmtion loan and takes an assignment on the 
fee Moe, Bere 0 soil conservation check as security to sign a statement 
showing the amount which he has lent and the borrower's name and farm. 

But for many’ of the loans made to cotton farmers the only security is the 
farmers! chattels or his crop, and of these loans — for which the Govern- 
ment check is not assigned - the Agriculturel Conservation Committee has no 
record. The extent of control achieved through credit activities is, there- 
fore, very much greater than the data used here indicate. 

On the basis of information obtained from various ginners and knowledge * 
of the size of lomns and the number of borrowers, it is here estimated that 
in New Madrid County from three-fourths to one million dollars is lent 
annually to the cotton farmers. There were 438 ginners in the county in 1940; 
several of thom lend more than $100,000 annually. 


In 1940, by one means or another, and sometimes by several neans 
in conbination, the ginners controlled the production, processing and dis-— 
position of the cotton crop on 1,103 farms containing 118,163 acres of 
cropland or about 45,000 acres of cotton land. This was 34 percent of all 
farns in the county; 40 percent of the cropland and annroximately 60 percent 
of the cotton lend. At a vield of annroximately 1 bale to the acre, (this 


Pay 
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is one of the areas of highest yield outside the irrigated lands in New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California) they could count on 45,000 bales of 
cotton to keep their gins busy and paramount influence in the disnosition 
of merchandise worth 2,75.million dollars (assuming cotton to be worth 
10¢ per »ound and*seed $23.00 per ton). Below-an effort is made to show 
sone of the effects of the use of this power. 


' 


Effocts of Concentration of Control 


.. For years Southeastern Missouri has been an area of acute population 
pressure. Between 1930 and 1940, the population of the seven counties in 
the delta ee increased 29.3 percent and that of New Madrid County alone 
increased 31.5 percent —- while the total povulation of. Missouri increased 
only 4.0 oaaheedi and that of the United States only 7.2 nercent. This 
great increase’in nonulation is largely the result of an influx of fanilies 
fron other ar reas, rather than of an increase in the size of families 
(natural increase) already in the area, ane consequently a very large part 
of the increase represents a need for more farms. Yet, cup eeneets sane 
period the number of farms decreased 4.4 percent (987 fewer farms in 1940 
than inv1930).: It-:is in this setting at the concentration of land owner- 
shin and control must be viewed and appraised. 


Population pressure has enhanced th 
The ginners have had to clear and drain thousands of acres of forest and 
swamp land which they have acquired in the course of their business, The 
large surplus nopulation has mrovided | a cheap and ready labor force. Usually 
clearing is.effected by hard vressed farners (the newcormers; tenants and 
sharecropnpers long in the area but finally disp ele by consolidation of 
farms or by high rents; and tablished owners displaced by foreclosure) 
who find it increasingly ae to buy or rent farms. 


le importance of control, overland. 
10 


Undoubtedly, nothing but the lack of alternative opportunities has 
brought farmers in Southeastern Missouri to take up land clearing undcr 
the lease—terms common in the area. To have some place ‘to live and an 
opportunity to use their equinnent, farmers are willing to clear land for 
50¢ per acre per nonth (i.e., about $6.00 per acre) and one year's crop: 
off the new land ay -~- the first year's cron is notoriously poor. 

1/ Sonetimes the land is cleared on a sort of lease-and-purchase arrangement, 
providing for total naynents anounting to the equivalent of $30-40 per acre. 
(It will be remembered that some of this land was qcquired by the ginner- 

landdealers for as little as $l. 50 per acre at tax sales and land auctions) 3 


SAGs 


Housing conditions in these cypress swarms are unbelievably bad, 
"Hones! - tents,:log huts, tin-can shacks, or pox houses ——- are set up 
in clearings and familics nove in to spend a year at the arduous task of 
moving tinbep and digging ditches to wrest cropland from the wilderness. 
Suthewtine fron dampness in summer and eold in winter is acute. The death 
rate is high, Diet is as »oor as anywhere in the south: one can imagine 
the fare enjoyed by a fanily of five whose ineome in many months is less 
than $20, Schools, roads, police protection, and other governnental ser- 
vices are lacking in many of the sections where land clearing is extensive, 


In addition to clearing néw land, the ginners have acquired nuch 
of the long-established cropland in the area. Their competition for land 
“has helped to raise nriccs to the voint ‘where snall- operators can no longer 
~urchase farms and the Farm Security Adninistration is able to justify pur- 
chases only by capitalizing the A,A.A. paynen be into their appraisals. 


In much of the. land to which thoy hold title, the ginners have. very 
little aquity. Some tracts are bought without a down payment, and if the 
first cron fails, the land is allowed to revert to the original owner. 


Farners renting and operating land owned by the ginners (and. even 
some of those renting and operating land which the ginners do not own % 
but have rented for re-renting) nay be compelled to disregard the Gorernnent 
eotton allotments and plant cotton from fence to fence. One ginner-planter 
operating nore than 15,000 acres of land in the “outheastcrn Missouri area 
has required his renters and cronpers to nlant cotton on the.cntire erop acre- 
age of their tracts and nay the Government penalty tax on the excess acreage. 
This ginner pays the tax on his share of ee excess (not all ginners do), 
but for him the cost is small when cormared the vrofits fron ginning 
the additional cotton thus secured -- both his own and the tenants. To make 
sure the tenant rlants all his land in cotton, the ginner includes a clause 
in his lease setting a penalty rent of from $10 to $15 per acre cash on all 
land not »lanted in cotton, 


Land rent also has risen to an unprecedented level, Land which for 
years brought no more than $6.00 per acre is now renting at $12 to $17.50 
per acre cash. Some farmers are naying as much as $12 per acre on all 
deeded land: Woods, swamp, roads, and ditches, as well as on cronland. Crop 
rents also have changed to the disadvantage of the farmers. Instances were 
found in which sharecropners ‘Gie Co; half-hands) were working for as little 
as 123 percent of the cotton cron, and one large tenant farner was supplying 
all equinment, stock, seed, feed, fertilizor for one~half the cron. ‘The 
ginner, since he looks »mrinarily to cotton ginning for his profits can afford « 
to take a small loss on rent. Moreover, he may be able to re-rent the land. 
Or he may nass on the high rent to a farmer-operator who bears the burden 
through inadequate allowances for depreciation on his machinery and a reduced 
standard of living for himself and his fanily. 


ark Wem 


Those who are unable to find farns to rent ore by no neans linited 
to the shocstrin; farmers, the drifters, and the "lazy" sharocronmers. 
Sorie disnlaced tonants idee onee prosperous farm operagors. One man on 
a tract of ten aeros, hnd noarly $20,000 worth of farn machinery, nostly 
idle because he could not find - farn larce cnough to use it. 


In the carly svring of 1939 the State Exploynent Service conducted 
a voluntary registration of persons unadlo to find faras to ront or places 
to sharecrop. In the soven Southeastorn Missouri Counties more than 900 
fanilics registcrod, This large rogistration occurred oven though the 
registration day was cold and rainy and the registration was given 
inadequate sublicity. 


Information on tho mothods of exsending credit, the torms, and the 
volume of loans is ecxtrenely difficult to obtain. The writcr was able to 
establish that most cron loans are nace only to those wio have machinery or 

other valuable chattels which can be nortgaged. Morcover, he found it 
usual for the ginner-creditor to take an assicmnont on the borrower's crop 
and on the first Governnont payment as well. Thus, tho gzinner has triple 
security on a ie ae nortion of his loans. Intorest rates on those Low-risk 
loans vary from 6 to 12 nercont, and are usually made from funds borrowed 
by the a: at Lower ratose, ~ ; 


If the ginner furnishes grocerics, or finances the purchase of stock, 
tools, and machinery (in which he nay be a cealor), he may profit by 
inflating prices -- the usual practice of credit merchants in tho Cotton 
Belt. One sharecropper interviewed agreed to swan a good team of mules 
and $300 for the sinnor-nerchant's i forior tean. and a chance to make a 
erop on one of tho ginner's. farms. To make room for tho man who had made 
this disadvantacseous trade, anothor sharecromner was displaced. 


should the farmer take any part of his crop to the gin of a conpetitor, 
the creditor-sinner may compel hin to pay bonus cash rontal cqual to the 
ginning charge, and he can expxct no credit in the future cven should ho 
remain on the farm in subsequent years 


Whether a farmer rents or sharecrons on the ginner's land, or on 
land which the sinner has rented and re-rents to hin, or only borrows money 
Go Zanance his production, he surrenders the control of his crop. 
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PART ITI. - WARM ORGANIZATION 


Prepared by E. J. Holcomb 
oize of Farms 


The foregoing discussion of the system in existence in southeastern 
‘Missouri will serve to illustrate how operating units vary in size from 
year to year. Operating units in 1940, for exemple, may be several units, 
or a part of a much larger opereting unit in 1941, depending considerably 
“upon the over-tenants desires or opportunities. The number of farms will 
tend to vary inversely with the sizes of the operating tanants farms. For 
purposes of this study, however, farms were grouped into four size classes. 
Group I included the 1940 operating wnits of less than a acres of crop- 
land, Group II included those with between 120 and 299.9 acres of cropland, 
sks Iii included those with between 300 and 479.9 acres of cropland, and 
Group IV included those with 480 and more acres of cropland, according to 
the A.,A.A. listing sheets. 


By grouping the farms in this way it was possible to secure a list 
comprising a few. farm operators sufficiently representative of all farms 
Within cach group so that every farm necd not be visited to obtain adc- 

quate information. ~As an additional chcck on the adequacy of the sample 
fer the 5-year study, (1936-40) information regarding the number of oper- 

Care mites wy cach size group was secured for the 3 ycars 1938, 1939, and 
1940... Similar information for earlicr ycars wes not available, It will 
be noted {table 1.) that the number of farms in cach size group varicd 
eratically with no indication of a trend for any groups, with the possible 
exception of Group J]. As the other groups, both larger. and, smaller} 
showed radical variations, the apparent trend obscrved for Group II is 
. believed to be accidental, An over-all increase in the number of farms 
was expected along with an increase in the number for the small size 
groups, due to land-clearing operations. However, the most significant 
increase in numbers of farms occurred in Group IV. Increases in Group I 
will continue during the period of land-clearing operations, but these are 
expected to be combined gradually with other such farms, and thus tend to 
move into larger fearm-size groups. 


Approximately three-fourths of the farms in the county were included 
an Group [I in each of the 3 years. ‘The: number of farms in the two larger 
size groups represented less than 5 percent of the total number of farms 
im 193s. enc 1940; andslightiy’ more than >’ percent in 1939. *Onevhe other 
hand, however, approximately 20 percent m8 the croplend is included in 
fayms "in hese size groups. 


aces Se 
Table 1. — Numbers of farms by size groups of farms in New 
Madrid County, Iiissouri, 1938-40. (Preliminary) 


Size Groups i 1938 


, 1939 * 1940 
theres of Cropland : Number : Number: Nuabor 
Group: QO - 119.9 Seri ee 2191 24,92 
Group. LL ; 120.0 - 299.9 582 590 602 
Group III 300.0 - 479.9 88 Sheets 80 


Group IV : » 480veandyover 49.33 66 56 


ee 


Total 2993 2936 3298 


Within the sample of farms studied, an effort was made to obtain 

continuous information about each farm’ for the period 1936-40. It was im-— 
possible to trace each Such farm back, but of. the 115 farms im the sempre 
for 1940 only 23 farms were lost from the sample for 1936. For 1937 only 
7 farms were lost, of whichmpne were lost from Groups II and IV and only 
one from Group III (table 2). Group I, however, lost 6 farms so far as 
1937 information is concerned, largely because these farms were cleared 
and farming operations began after thet year. 


sample farms in Group II showed a negligible variation in size and 
in cropland acres. Group IV sample farms, however, increased in average 
acres of cropland by 37 acres between 1937 and 1938, 22 additional between 
1938 and 1939, and decreased by an average of 1 acre between 1939 and 1940. 
The net increase in cropland between 1937 and 1940 was 58 acres for Group 
IV farms (table 3). 


Table 2. -— Number of ferms included in semplc, by size groups 

of farms, New Madrid County, Missouri. 1936 - 40. ' 
(Preliminary) 

: Interval Nunber 


size Groups : Acres of cropland: 1936 : 1937 :1938:1939: 1940 


Group I : O.- 119.9 Seedin G2 yt BUbet Bilt 5 alee 
Group II : 120.- 299.9 Bi) tects SOS Sp asae sg ree 
Group III : 300 - 479.9 S 2A Sieve fuglids tee ee 
Group IV : 480 and over x AY 2 20 ‘ 20 20 Se. eo 

Total : 92 108. 23. 2S 215 


Table 3. Changes in average sizes of farms and acres of cropland, by 
size groups if of farms, New Madrid County, Missouri, 1936-40. 
(Preliminary) © . 

Tepes Acres 
1936 LOS7 1938 UES Ese 1940 


Farm Land 


Group I : 29>. 


il 6720 Go eeb 63.4 62.6 
Group II : 250 .0 Dera 200.7 yi ea eoe00 
Group III : SIDS 426.5 424.8 ALS ae 414.7 
Group IV : 150 208 85 965.5 99198 986.0 
Cropland 
Group I : 7666 56.5 51.6 50.6 50s 
Group II : 19056 196.4 200.6 19637 198.4 
Group If! : 348.2 380.4 391.4 oSl.7 380.4 
Group IV : Veoud (nS: 768.4 19045 789.4 
Percent Cropland : Petre Pet. Poa beer sek ae 
Group I : Tho B25 Sls fs Pas: 80.7 
Group II : Save 86.4 Bre 84.9 85.3 
Group III : Sree Soe 22 SS, Olax? 
8050 WONG Bind 80.1 


Group IV : oot 


iy Size group designations are as follows: 


Group I: Ov 11. Gh acres ofucroplaad 
Group Fis lI20°="29959' “acres of\icrepland 
Group III: 300 - 479.9 acres of cropland 
Group IV: 480 and more acres of cropland 


oe 


Farms in Groups IV also increased substantially “in totel lend area. 
The average amourttud to an increese between 1937 and 1940 (the continuous 
period for which date-on eli 20" ferns wore aveaileble) of 77.5 acres, with 
the result. that the proportion which cropland represented of all land re— 
mained practically the same throughout the period. 

It is an interesting fact thet the proportion of cropland in 
Groups II and ITI were successively higher than Group I farms. Group IV 
farms, on the other hand, show 2 proportional amount of cropland compar—— 
able with Group I farms. Possible explanations for this may be found in 
the»fact that the dJarger: farms: are the. older,. better ‘established farms 
located on sandier soils, and on which a combination of enterprises in— 
cluding livestock is to be found. Farms in Groups II and III tend more 
toward row-crop culture. More of the Group I farms are located. in the => 
newly developed sections.and are still.in the process of being cleared. 


One of the more. important factors to be noted is that changes in 
the total size of the farms and changes in acreage of cropland appear to 
be closely related. Thus, it would appear that the acquisition of addi— 

tional land by the larger farms (Groups II, III and IV) was land already 
in ferms and thet cropland was added to these farms at approximately the 
same rate as non-cropleand. , : 


Use of Cropland 


The two principel crops in New Madrid County are cotton and corn, 
During the past 5 years cotton has been increasing in relative importance. * 
with com. In 1936 slightly more of the cropland was devoted to corn 
than cotton. “ince 1936, corn has dotlinced sharply; so that by 2940, 
approximately 30 percent of the cropland was devoted to cotton and little 
more’ than 20 percent to corn™(table 4). 


Trend informetion for other crops was.not- collected, since it was 
assumed that the interrelationships between cotton and corn would have 
the greatest bearing on labor. Cotton requires considerably more labor - 
than corn or other crops, so that this exchange, in the relative impor— 
tance of cotton and corn, tends to inerease: labor needs. / 


The acreage devoted to cotton increased on farms included in 
Groups II and III. The increase amounted to an average of 5.5 acres 
between 1936 and 1940 in the case of Group II ferms while the average 
cropland increase amounted to 7.8 ecres (table 5). On Group III farns, 
an increase of 32.2 acres of cropland was accompanied by an increase of 
18.7 acres of cotton. Decreases in cotton acreage occurred in Groups I 
and IV. On Group I farms a decrease of 26.1 acres of cropland was accom-— 
panied by a decrease of 3.2 acres of cotton, while on Group IV farms an 
increase of 60.3 acres of cropland was accompanied by a decrease of 11,3 
acres of coUton, 
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Table 4. Percentage of cropland devoted to cotton, corn, and the 
two crops combined by size groups of farms, New Madrid County, 
Missouri, 1936 - 1940. (Preliminary) 


Size Groups L/ ; (1936 ; 1937 : 1938 : 1939 : 19%0 


Percentage of cropland in cotton: 


Group I JO BaP 50.3 33.3 35.4 36.5 
II 29.2 1D Jie. hae 30.0 30.8 
DEF 22.7 28.2 lige 23.6 oO edh 
IV 33.9 Uz.3 32.2 ee 29.9 
Percentage of cropland in corn: 
Group TI 29.6 CABG: 25.8 25.2 21.5 
Ta 36.5 elt D 30.1 20.1 18.6 
TEI peal ee. ta 25.5 22.8 EL 
IV 28.0 Ou 25.9 21.9 22.0 
Percentage of cropland in cotton and corn: 
Group I 57.6 Ji.% 59.1 60.6 58.0 
II G5 efx 66.6 57.4 50.1 ig yy 
Diet 55.4 55.9 46.8 46.4 W725 
Iv 61.9 Ole 5g.1 US.6 51.9 


1/ See table 2, for explanation of size groups. 
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Table 5 oenseiee acres of cotton and corn and the two crops combined 
per farm, by size groups of farms, New Madrid, Missouri, 1936-l0. 
(Preliminary) 


. 
, 


Size Groups 1/ : 1936.3. 1937 2: 2038s, sch eee 


Acres @: Acres .  Reres y ACres en GIONS 


Cotton: : 
Group I 


Group III : To haan ok 


1/ See table 2 for explanation of size groups 
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The greatest changes occurred between 1936 and 1937 and between 
1937 and 1938. Between 1936 and 1937 all groups increased sharply their 
acreage devoted to cotton, only to reduce the acreage in 1938 to levels 
comparable with 1936. Since 1938 the acreage changes have beon upward 
slightly in all gropps except Group IV. In Group IV a decline occurred 
‘between 1938 and 1939, but by 1940 an increase occurred which amounted to 
two-thirds of the 1938-39 decline. 


Com-acreage changes in each group are inversely related to the 
changes in cotton acreages. The combined cotton and corn acreage ha 
5 5 
declined in cach of the groups however. Likewise, the percentage of 
) 2 
land devoted to these two crops has declined with the exception of Group 
I, where a slight increase occurred. 


Mechanization of Farms 


Tabulations of the rateef mechanization of farms included in the 
study are at present incomplete, but data are available regarding numbers 
of tractors and workstock. Tractorization of farms has increased at a 
rape raves! hes rate, of-increase. hasbeen erecver.on.ena | len Taree. 
successively, than on larger farms (table 6). More of the smaller farns 
utilized tractor power, in relation to their size, than the larger farms. 
Both of the above observations hold for cach year of the study, but only 
to the extent that farms renting tractors are included on an equal basis 
with farms owning tractors. 


Addition of tractor power to the farms has had little effect on 
numbers of workstock held by the Se Farmers in Groups I and II 
reducea their numbers of workstock at the rate of about 1 head for each 
tractor, including owned and rented tractors. On a similar basis, those 
in*Group IIT actually increased. their workstock by about 3 heads per 
tractor added, while those in Group IV displaced approximately 2 heads 
per»tractor added. In the latter group ell tractors were owned by the 
farm operator. 


In 1940, virtually all -farns in’sizenGroups I1,*lDL/andelV used 
tractors (table 7). Only one farm in each of Groups III and IV and only 
two in Group II were without tractor power. Twenty of the 36 f i 
Group I used gractors. The 19 farms’ having tractor power in 
been using tractors since 1937 and 15-of them had tractors i 3 
Twenty-five of the 28 farms having tractors in Group III had been using 
such power since 1937 and 19 since 1936. Of Group II farmers, 16 had 
been using tractors since 1936, eo Sines 1937, and 25 sance 1939...) 3 
Group 1, only 4 had been uéing tractors for the entire period, 7 since 
1927, and 13 since 1939. 


a 


Pars an 
Group IV had 
1 


1/ Incomplete tabulations prohibit an analysis of this sort by types and 
sizes of tractors. 


Table 6.- Average number of tractors and workstock used per farm and 
number owned, by size groups of farns,1/ New Madrid 
County, Missouri, 1936 - 1940. (Preliminary) 


Number 
1936 oe Toe penal lie Mets: : +1939 : 1940 


Size of Groups ‘ 


Tractors 


Workstock - : ae : ; ; 
Group I : O46 et DigOer teat SOG atin! BeOS wens ee Ot. 
Group II : Gurbie-owrt Gi aowe s 6d e o eee & GackG 
Group Iil : L8G  F% AOeSOe biel Set bansth ie ees PonOS 
Group IV 2b BOGS) tke Pool S wate wel pew eon O ee 19.50 
Owned Tractors : : : : : 
Group I : O Os 5 OR ena 0; 03 ..$e. On OG wae 0.08 
Groun II : OG ne Ove 8s Oe ais On Bo ae 1.00 
Group III GeGGoet re eee Lely oes HOE out 1.24 


Group I : Beal BOO 8 Cea Or, 225 Pease 2.64 
De ; 

Group III Sel yb Owe S$) FL Ono Bae De ay) ee 13.03 

Group IV SUP OO | Boe UN el eae oS oe 19.40 


1/ For explanation of size groups see Table 2. 


Table 7.-— Number of farms owning tractors and number renting tractors, by 
size groupsl/ of farms, New Madrid County, Missouri, 1935-40. 
(Preliminary) 


Number 
ven foe er en ee 1 
Owning tractors2/ 
Group I a 3 1 3 3 
Group II ae Ned 20 24 av 
Group III 18 24 als: 28 26 
Group IV 15 12 HS 2) 19 19 
Renting tractors3/ 
Group I “we A “6 10 7 
Group II o 6 Pa) i. | 
Group III 2. i 2 o 2 
Group IV ) O @) QO 0 
Owning and renting 
tractors 
Group I 4 a 7 Lop) 20 
Group II 16 Qo ae cae) 28 
Group III 19 25) er ee: 28 
Group IV LD 12 19 19 nes, 


1/For explanation of size groups see table 2. 

2/Farms renting tractors in addition to owning tractors are included 
here. 

3/Farms renting tractors only. 


ae fo 


If tractorization of farns is considered only to the extent that 
tractors are owned by the farn operators, the magnitude of changes in 
nunbers is altered. Group I farms increased their nunbers of tractors 
more rapidly than farms in the larger size groups, but the number never 
exceeded one tractor for each 10 farms. Group II farmers doubled their 
number of tractors over the 5-year period, from one tractor on every two 
farms to one tractor per farm. Group III farmers owned practically all 
the tractors operated on their land and the increase between 1936 and 
1940 amounted to approximately 50 percent. The picture described above 
for Group IV holds here, also, as all of the tractors used on these farns 
were owned by the operators (table 6), 


Incomplete tabulations do not permit an appraisal of the relative 
importance of the rented tractors compared with owned tractors. The 
original date ‘sets forth the particular operations at which rented and ; 
owned tractors were employed. Thus, the final report on this study will 
show more clearly the advance of mechanization. 


Little change is shown in the total number of workstock utilized 
as comparcd with those owned. One or more farms in each group rented 
workstock, with the exception of Group III. The effect of renting work— 
stock does not alter the gencralizations described above. 


Table 7 shows the number of farms, in cach group, owning and rent— 
ing tractors during each of the five years. The number owning tractors 
in Group I inereased from 1 to 3 during the period, while the number rent > 
ing tractors increased from 3 to'17. In Group II, eleven farms owned 
tractors in 1936, and 27 in 1940, but the number of farns renting tréctors 
aecianed Irom 5 to 1, In Group III, the number of farns owring tractors 
increased from 18 to 26, and the number renting tractors increased from 
one to two. None of the farms in Group IV rented tractors, but the 
number owning tractors increased fron LS to. LOR 


err te, 


Structure of the Labor Force 


Types of labor utilized on farms in New Madrid County are similar 
to those on farms in the Cotton Belt generally. In addition to the 
operator and the members of his family, seasonal laborers, including 
migrant seasonal labor, are hired during rush seasons, but most of the 


laborers are sharecroppers, patch croppers, hoe croppers,.regular wage 


_ families, single wage hands, non-managing share and cash “tenants, and a 
few quasi-share Laborers .1/ By far the mare important types of regular 


laborers were the sharecroppers, the regular wage families, and the 
single wage hands. Single wage hands were less important than share- 
croppers and wage families. In 1940, however, sharecroppers and 
regular wage families. were ap reachtnd “equal” importance ‘with the 


PDATRCL ODP Er: group holding an UTA DL ARS ¢: 


or other eee of ao psec: were rela atively few, they were 
incl uded with sharecroppers, and the combined types, called sub- 
tenants. Wage fa milics. and single wage hand classifications include 
only those cases: panei, considered eh. such: ca “tegories. 


It is to be peepee 2 that the numberof fami Tics employed will 
Sie to increa se as the size of the operating unit increases. .The 
rate of increase normally will be greater on farms of epproximately 
= size of those in Groups I-and IT; since the ‘operatér crid his 


family usually perform an amount’ af work equal’ to one ar tore hired 


worker families. The rete of in¢rease in numbers of hired fa milies 
should tend to decline between successively largor sized tmnits. This 
becomes apparent in ta:ble 9. It might also be expected that the 
numbers of workers hired would appear to chmge more ¢ abruptly in the 
smaller sized groups.of farms,,because a change of one family among 
farms hiring few fa milties Seis end-to show wore radical “changes 


than a change of the samc magnitude on larger farms *on which more 


families are hired. Such change did occur ‘and the’ apparcntly radical . 
changes in the indices should be interpreted in this’ lifht. 


A much greater change in the number of femilics hired. on. 
farms than is indicated in table 9 would be ex xpected in, this county, 
owing to the rapid advance af de chattel on hens However, the increasing 
importance of cotton and the decline of corn tended to offset that 


effect. Another factor has been the leck of other chances cat work, 


pr a a A oe ee et 


1/ For a more complete description of these types of laborers, see 
testimony on "The Sharecropper and Wage Laborer in Cotton Production," 
by E. J. Holcomb, presented before a Subcommittee of the Comittee on 
Education and Labor, U. S. Senate, pursuant to S. Res. 266, Washington, 
D. C., May 1940. 


Table &.- Number of farms owning workstock and number renting workstock, - 
by size groups if of farms, New Madrid County, Missouri, 1936-40. 
(Preliminary) 


Owning Workstock: ef, : ; : 
Group I : 21 ; 23 ; 31 : 33 ; 33 
coup 1 SE ek et i 38 oo nome 


Group it : 24 : Paso ad 30 ; os $GOGO 
. is . 
re: 28 N ro) : 29 : 29 


Groupe + os 2 


; LMS OLE best DAL. Leoe a er 
Group IV : 18 : 20 : 20 ; 20 : 20 
: : : ; : 


a 
Renting Yorkstock:2/: 


1/For explanation of size groups sce table 2. 
2/Farms renting workstock in addition to owning workstock are included here. 
3/Farms renting workstock only. 


Table 9. Average number of subtenants and wage employees on farms and index of changes in numbers, by 
size groups of farms, New Madrid County, Missouri, 1936 - 1940 (Preliminary) 


a ee NE A HE NN SS me Se 


::. Size : é : Number : Index: 1946 = 100 
Item sgroups of: a ues : - : ee : . = : 
: >..farms..: 1936 : .1937 3° 1938: 1939 + 19h0-:..1936 : 1937 #- 1938: 1939.: 190 

Subtenant. ee 0.46 “Or 70 0.50 0.39 O.4r: 2160.0 - 6852.25 20627 Biss B Oya 
families Il We 2.07 1.80 1.80 1.87 © 260.0 * G56,8.. 1365, 6 51 s6nie™ Su 
Ti 2.08 2.39 2.28 2.4 2,664.6 100.0. Sih, Oe =100 <6 las Baie e 
IV Palit 8.90 TO 6.25 6.89 100.0. abloe1 95.0 83.7 91.7 
Wage families .  -I 0.0 O07 0,09 con y: O, 25> 420050. «275.0 S eG Oe M520 F Loco 
at 0.88 0.63 Ont 0.90 0.83 % =100.0 7ASG O75. ores 9.3 
taat 1.25 1.32 1.65 1.76 1699s; 00.0) BO5.G 14250 & hea Bisa 
u 3.37 235 5.90 6.25 6.35" 47 210050 ° -22Oc1L & TI7b at LeSeS. Seo: 
Total families I 0.50 Gs th 0.59 0.56 0.5692, 160;0° S25l;.0.. SL18.0- - "tere. ee 
(Subtenants and II 2920 2.70 2.57 2.70 2; [Oh s 10050 “ees 7 = “lied eer eee 
wage families) III 3.33 aati 3.93 1210 ni aSeae 100.05 21 ihe ee Ge eo 
IV 10.8), W525). 1S6OO. TESS 14.20 Ss. 10000" ~“el.em> 119.8 © eos. Bere 
Single if 0.04 0 0.06 0.06 Os l7es, 100.0 O-- 15070 = S50s0 . diO5.6 
wage hands II 0.48 0.143 Oey 0.0 0.357 © 100.0 89.6 97.9 83.3 17a 
iis 0.58 0.57. 0.45 0.35 0231s se £00..0 98.3 Tite 60.3 58.6 
Iv 0.26 0.60 0.55 6.25 b. 208s “206 40) £3058, = et ae 96.2 76.9 
Total I 0.54, OgfT 0.65, O.be 0.75.2 3960,0 Wye.6= 10h] liee rt a5 
(Totalefemd lies. It 2.68 3.13 4.04 4.10 4 O7* te 200.0. 116.8 es. Sey ee 
and single wage III Fl h.28 h.38 45 L690 200.0 .. 10665.) Wie.o © 21S ee 
hands ) Pie ae eh el0 $52058 . 55) Les7oes 14.078) 900.0 12.8 ees h ie eee 
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for these people. Population pressure has enabled farmers to retain 
unnecessary families on a daily-wage basis or as sharecroppers on 
smaller tracts, in order that the families may be available for 
contingencies of rush work. Moreover, the Soil Conservetion and 
Doicstic Allotment Act, together with Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration regulations , has tended to discourage reduction in the 
number of sub-tenants and croppers on those farms participating in 
the progran. his is particularly noticeable for farns in Groups I 
and Ii (table 9). In Grovps III and IV the additional cropland and 
the additional cotton seres were worked by wage families. This, 
pparently, was due to increased mechanization, the restraining 

\ - regulation, and the necessity of sharing A. A.A. payments 
with share tenants, 


It will be observed that no displacement has occurred in 
the totel number of farilies, subtenant and wage fanilies combined, 
so far as the 2 years 1940 and 1936 are concerned. However, by 
comparing 1937 vith 1940 par-slicht displacement did occur in Groups | 
ft and IV; increases cecurred in Group III. The increases are un- 
doubtedly due to excessive planting of cotton under the volunteer 
cotton-reduction progran of 1937, which precipitated the need for 
the marketing-—quota type of procra in inaugurated in 1938, 


Reductions in numbers of Subtenents occurred between 1936 and 
1940 in Groups I and IV. The reductions in Group I are related to 
chenges in the average Size of the farms but in Group IV the reduc— 
tion is a result of a shift to wage labor for the nost part. 
although it is pertly attributable to a reduction in cotton acres. 

Employment of single wage hands was relatively insignificant 
on cll farms . Changes in thd r numbers were slight in most instances, 
end their inclusion does not affect the generalization above with 
respect to nunbers of subtenents and wage families canbined, 


Qperator and Sub-tenant Cotton and Corn 


Variations in cotton acreage as between operators and sub-— 
renants have been slight over the 5-year pericd of this study. 
Acreages of sub-tenant cotton have declined in Groups Ly, dilds end Tie. 
but they have increased in Group Ii (table 10). Qyerator cotton, on 
the other hand, declined in Group I, only. The decline in sub—tenant 
cotton scers closely associated with the decline in the average 
acres of cotton per farm for Group 1, and , conversely, the increase 
in sub-tenant cotton in Group II seens closely associated with the 
inerease in cotton acrcages for the farm. In Groups III and iV 
however, the changes have been wade in favor of operator cotton ACrEaLE . 


As would be expected, as the number of sub-tenants has remained 
fairly constent and the acreage of sub-tenant cotton has declined, 


a Ses 


Table 10. Average acres of cotton and average acres of operator and 
sub-tenant cotton per farm, by size groups lay of farms, 
New Madrid County, Missouri, 1936-40. (Preliminary) 


tien : Acres 

SESS a 1 a SS I ee lS 

Totah.cot-ton acreage : 
Group I en rh yg al Pal ales West ave hae 18.4 
Group II BS 83.5 pA, 7 58.9 6 i.se 
Group III - 7) 10722 : 82.9 90.2 97.8 
Group IV See we Slow? ear. Gide Coe 

Operator cotton acreage 4 
Group Lt , is 2 Le 34 -.. to. ee 14.6 
Group If be yes: iS hy aS PAOmaS) Joa) 
Group IIif ete 48.8 36.6 45.3% ea mR 
Group IV aes se at 82.4 OO. 7 tai 104.0 

Sub-tenant cotton acreage : 
Group I : 6.4 9.4 (eye 5.4 3.8 
Geos it ea oO 45.1 i pee 29.0 Bowe 
Group IIT ear 58 27 46.3 44.9 1 
Group IV eGo, 254.5 weev gens) ee Loge 


1/ For explanation of size groups sce table 2. 


Tabi. Bie Average acres of cotton on farms having sub-tenants, by 
4 are Size groups 1/ of farms and for sharecroppers and share 
, tenants of operators, New Madrid County, Missouri, 19 36~ 

/40. 2/ (Preliminary) 


Item ee zee prota : 


ye ASS = : LO Sf 4. 2OB8 : 19-9: sm 1940 
BO ee ae ee 


Sharecropvers-— . ; . 
Group I Say OUedk 24.6 20.0 19.4. 15.4 
Group II Goad OGL 20.9 42.2 do.7 
Group III > 64.3 65.1 49.2 45.6 47.7 
Group IV > 147.4 Toe ee B25: gs int 97:39 113.6 
Group average ae LOU airy 88.6 55.0 65 a5 05.4 
Share tenant- : 
Group I Sih 7.4 Lae LOEO ts 
Group II 1 OO AS Otso 26.4 Sa gee 15.0 
Group III ee ae Slice 51.6 42.7 40.0 
Group IV ae As pes LSe.0 120.4 100.1 I0Ze5 
Group average o--BEi 4 de. 64.7 54.5 06.7 
Sub-tenant- : 
Group I Sel oes AOE 17.4 Ley 1558 
Group II Sinks aa Gane bo. 5 45.8 38.5 
Groups ILt sre Bars (Ore 56.4 54.2 as ee 
Group IV teed gel 246.8 LOY .O 148.0. 146.6 
Group average + 94.0 104.8 69.3 69 59 67.9 
sae. te rere gs ee Some Orman eres el 


1/ For explanation of Size groups see table 2. 

By in Sroup IIIT 1937 one tenant sharecropped cotton, therefore he was 
classed as a cropper. 1 cropper in group III-1936 and 1 tenant in 
&roup II-1937 had corn only--no cotton acreage. 
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Table 12. Average acres of corn per farm, by size groups 1/ of 
farms and by operator and sub-tenant acreages, and 
corn acreages per sub-tenant, New Madrid County, 
Missouri, 1936-40. (Preliminary) 


ein 2 Acres 
: 1936 A koe yaaa HOGS roa" 1940 
Total corn acres : 
Group I ; 2.7 31.6 13.3 12.8 
Group II : 69.6 Led 60.5 pee 
Group III : SRS, O55 nkelePes, 86.8 
Group IV 204.0 L7S05 199.4 Lowe 
Operator corn acres 
Group I : 2036 Hoe 7 dett dale 
Group ane rs Ghe dh, 3729 4528 39.6 
Geoup Til ».. : 89.4 93.0 87.9 Ula@ 
Group IV ; Oe ee Yi Re Oe 1336 4 
Sub-tenant corn.acres 
Group 1 - ect 09 “0.9 1.0 
Group IT : Spe 9.5 lve. / ih 
Group III : Zhe) SG eee L540 
Group IV ; Laas 40.8 5507 Bye 5 
Corn acreage per. : 
sub-tenant ; : 
Group I ‘ Auk he 1.8 206 
Group II : ben 4.6 Gon 6.5 
Group III : 1138 ee Sel 6.8 
Group LV : eae Le fs a3 


if For explanation of size groups see Table 2. 
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Table 13. Average acres of corn on farms having sub-tenant; 
by size groups 1/ of farms and for sharecropper 
and share tenants of operators, New Madrid County, 
Missouri, 1936-40. (Preliminary) 


Acres 


oe ° 


Item 
: : 120 natal lentil G 36. + Jeaemns eo 
Sub-tenants (croppers : 
and share-tenants : 
Group I 26.0 ZENG" GB 4am Sane 9.5 
Group ITI : Sire 1. 3345 439 38.9 38.0 
Group III : poe? 43.6 ora 5120 63.9 
Group IV : : 3 90.6 WS3 98.6 Sok 
Sharecroppers 
eroup 1 ~ 26.0 26.0 Low 1063 chi s: 
Greup IT Bons pba sleeae 42.2 32 32.4 
Group lig’ : ort 4905 2ie 5 42.4 50.6 
ereup TV ? pues i sey A 28.3 ae ae 2OSk 


Share tenants (includes: 
some cash returns) 


Group I ies ‘—- ‘—- f2e0 I2ee 5.0 
Group ITI Eines -— plige 29.8 31a 25.8 
Group III: eke 61.7 41.6 52.6 Fi reat Si. 
Group IV : LOG. LOA 3 118.4 104.8 90.7 


i/ For explanation of size groups see Table 2, 


the acreage of cotton per sub-tenant has declined in each group. 
The most radical changes, in this respect, have occurred among sub-— 
tenants other than sharecronpers (table 11). 


Changes in sub-tenant cotton acres have not been compensated 
by increases in acreages,of other crops. ‘On the other hand, corn 
acreages have declined for sub-tenants in all groups (table 12). 
Corn is the only other crop of importance to sharecropvers.e 


The dowmward trend in acreages of cotton and corn per sub- 
tenant tends to have the effect of reducing the sub-—tenant's income. 
Particularly would this appear to be true under the condition of 
increase of the number of wage families and increase in mechanization 
on these farms. Moreover, operators more frequently use their ow 
tractor equipment m subvleheat tracts of land. Tabulations are 
incomplete at this time, but it is already apparmt from the data 
tnat sub-tenants are rapidly losing chances for employment because 
of this. It is custmary for the operator to assess certain charges 
against the sub-tenant's share of the crop as compensation for the 
use of the operator's tractor on the sub-tenant tract. 


Changes with Cropland Held Constant 


It is possible to study the changes in each size group of 
farms in relation to each other by casting the’data on a 1,000 acres 
of cropland basis (table 14).- The advantage of this technique lies 
in the ability to study relative changes, and, to a limited extent, to 
study potential changes. 


Gouvon acreage Tor Group J farms increased $2.3 acres per 1,000 
acres of cropland, between 1936 nal 1940, 2s compared with an increase 
of 16.5 acres fie Group IiDPelarms, angincrease of 29.9 acres Tor Group 


III farms and a decrease of 40.3 acres on Group IV farms. Operator 
‘cotton acreages increased in three of the four groups. On Group I 
farms, the operator increased his ovm cotton acreage by 89.7 acres 


and mediced his sub—tenant's cotton by 7.4 acres. This meant that 
all of the farms increase in cotton acreage was absorbed by the 
operator and, in addition, the operators took over 7.4 acres fron 
their sub-tenants on each 1,000 acres of cropland. On Group II 

arms, the operators reduced their oyn cotton acreage by 5.9 acres 
and increased their sub-tenants acreage by 22.4. On Group III farns, 
all of the 29.9 acres increase for the farm plus 13.9 acres of sub- 
tenant cotton were added to the operators crops, accounting for 
43.8 acres of cotton added to the operator's crops. In the case of 
Group IV farms, the sub-tenants absorbed not only the total decrease 
Of 20<3 acres of cotton per 1,000 acres of cropland, but in addition, 
the operator took 25.3 acres from then. 
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Table lA. .. Chanpes per 1000 acres of cropland in numbers of acres of cotton, 
corn, numbers of sub-tenant and wage families, and numbers of 
tractors and workstock by size groups of farms, New Madrid County, 
Missouri, 1936-40, (Preliminary) 


a aa ama terre gc 
Numbers 


Item : : nae Ans nc 
: 1936 : OF ed iOS ite Loo ae 1940 
; 
Cotton . : E 
Group II : 291.9 4254 272.9 299.6 308.4 
Group IIT “ eee d 282.5 ZA eye) 236.3 2560 


Group IV : Iga £3363 222 0 266.9 298.8 
Operator cotton 


Group I 199.0 38266 


103 oe pipe 266.7 
Group II : Di eed 195.9 13720 162240 166,2 
Group IIT : 9260 nas Re O3e0 Le 26 13568 
Group IV : 106.4 Pee, MESES 98.4 5137 


Sub-tenant cotton : 
ie, ee 


- eArpup I : 83.0 170.8 13685 10751 7560 
Group II ; 119.8 229.25 135.9 147.6 2 
Group III : IBS ea: 154.3 118.3 LI Ta e2 
Group IV : 2o2 ee 320.6 2OL.L 168.5 167.1. 
Corn 
Croup Sey * : 296.3 209.9 258.1 25205 ie. 
Group II : 364.9 PHILT S 30%, 2 260.9 yg PP 
CLOUD LT : 3218 Zl het 256.3 Be (oe 2LIB4 


Group VY : 279.8 ey et) 25935 219 31. 220.2 


Operator corn 
Qa ie al ahha Marae 


Group I : 26200) 194.2 239.7 234.4 199.53 


Groupes : 32260 19362 2298.65 201.5 186.1 
Group PU eis : "256.8 244.6 224.6 186.1 166.2 
Group IV : PREP 188, 3 LOTS 169.2: ies 7 


A 


Table 14. Changes per 1000 acres of cropland in numbers of acres of 
cotton, corn, numbers of sub~tenant and wage families, and 
numbers of tractors and workstock by size groups of farms, 
New Madrid County, Missouri, 1936-40. (Preliminary.) - 
Continued 


Item : Numbers 


Total, (incl. single H 


hands) ; 
Group I : pe 13.9 12.5 Eat 
rt ras Oe 1.630 15.1 15.8 
niet eB Wee 11.3 Lee 17 
ly eR 18.9 17.6 shee! 
Tractors, (owned and 
rented) 
Group I : e502 4,2 5el Tees 
Ly : 328 te Mae i aan 
LOL ; B26 32 oe 3.0 
IV -$ 1.9 Ou Pass O.3 
Workstock : 
Group I oF oie GUE 2. U7 1 58.1 59.9 
II Spode Aieae e530 ee 31.4 
III ie ete 28.6 31.8 32.0 
IV ) (2885 31.6 27-8 25.0 
: 


¥ 


_,. . These chenges, actually, did not reduce the mmbers of sub-— 
tenants on the farms except in Group IV where = reduction of 1.6 
sub-teridnts occurred. “Rather, the effect of the reduction in sub- 
tenant cotton was absorbed by an increased nunbor of sub-tenants. 
If 1936 data on acres of cotton per sub-tenant are assumed as the 


“Standard it-is possible to calculate the effective reduction in 


numbers of sub-tenants. On this basis, the reduction of 7.4 sub-— 
tenant cotton acres for Group I, between 1936 and 1940, had the 
effect of reducing the nwaiber of sub-tenants by 0.5. families per 


ns, OOO™ncresor-croplond .e-SimiL arly, on Group II farms the effect . 


was to increase the nuwwber of sub-tenants by 0.6 families. On Group 
IV farms, the effect aiounted to a reduction of 2.9 sub-tenant fazilies 
per 1,000 acres of cropland. ; 
All farms-decreased their acreage of corn per 1,000 acres 
of cropland and in all groups except Group II, sub-tenant corn was 
decreased, alS0Oe " In the case of Group II farms a negligible increase 
occurred for sub-—tenants. [Thus, increasing the effective reduction 
of sub-tenants./ 


Actual reduction in the number of sub—tenants per 1,000 
acres of cropland’ betizen 1936 and 1940- occurred in Group IV only. 
No change occurred for Group I farms, and increases oceurred in 
Geos" il and Lit*hy 2.5 andaeo foanilics, respectively. In Group 
IV, the reduction anounted to 1.6 fanilies per 1,000 acres of 
cropland. . 


Increases occurred in the mmaiber of wage farilies in all 
groups except Group II, vhere a reduction of 0.4 fearilics per 1,000 
acres of cropland ocurred. Group I fearas increased from 0.5 to 
4e9, a het of 4.4 faxilies ver 1,000 acres of cropland. Group III 
farms increased 0.8 families, and Group IV famis increased 34 
families. 


Including single wage hands on an equal basis with sub—tenant 
and wage fomilies, increases in the nunber of hired workers occurred 
in all groups. The greatest increase occurred in Group I, which 
aounted to 7.2 Hired workers or facilities. Increases in the other 
3 groups ranged between 1.1 2nd 1.8 workers or farrilics. 


Tractorization of faris, including both rented and owned 
tractors irrespective of operations on-which rented tractors were 
engaged, increased on the sueller farms, successively. Between 1.9 
and 3.8 tractors were uscd per, 000 gores .of eroplondvin 1936, but 
in 1940 the range was between 2.6 and 11.0 tractors, 


Increases in workstock ver 1,000 acres of.cropland wore 
Significant on Group I farsis, but were negligible on Croup IIT farnse 
Significant decreases occurred on Group II and IV farns. 


OE 


In effect, then, there has been no physical displacement of 

*} ) + do a 
workers and only a nominal reduction in numbers of sub-—tenants. 
Actually, there has been increasing population pressure on the 
land but with a reduction of acreages of crops for sub-—tenants without 
proportional increases in operator crops for adequate enploynent of 
the wage Leborers. 


Hired workers, including sub-tenents, were slightly nore 
mumeGous iy théestanms ia the: larger size eroups:; per -b;000.acres of 
cropland, but the greatest number, of families was employed on the farms 
in the smaller size groups, when the operators family is included. 
However, etployment in terms of work units available for the 
fanilies would appear to have been greater on farms in the larger 
size ‘groups. This particular topic is discussed later in this 
reporte 
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Employment of Sub-tenants and Laborers 
pr le a a 


* Operators of farms in each size group estimated the number of 
days of employment received by their share tenants, sharecroppers, and wage 
laborers. The estimates were distributed between employment on the 
sub-tenants tracts and wage employment secured by sub—tenants and wage 
laborers on the operators fam. According to these estimates, share 
tenants and sharecroppers on farms in Groups II and III received the 
greatest amount of work on the tracts they farmed and at wage employment 
for their operators, compared with the other two groups. This appears to 
be logical from the foregoing discussion of acreage changes in relation to . 
numbers of families, 


Wage workers obtained the greatest amount of employment on farms 
in Groups III and IV. ° This also appears to be logical from the foregoing 
data. Groups III and IV farms tended to increase the operator crops of 
cotton as the size of the farms increased. Group IV farms actually 
reduced the number of sub—tenant families, but they increased the number 
of wage laborers the least, considering increases in acres of crop) land: 
Operators of farms in group I must have given their laborers a consider~ 
able amount of the work which they could have done themselves, in order 
for their workers to have secured as much wage work (Table TSje 


Rarnings of workers, it will be observed, must necessarily be low 
even by their operator's estimate of days worked, During 1940, few fam | 
ilies received as much as 200 days of work. This means that wage earnings 
of families can be expected to fall below $200 per year, for few labor 
familics reported wage rates exceeding $1 per day. A more complete dis— 
cussion of carnings and incone of sub-tenants and wage workers, based upon 
records reccived from the workers themselves, occurs later in this report. 


Workers Related to Operators | 
i 

Of the 1804 regular and Sseasonel-vorker families hired on the : 
115 fatas included in this Study 57 were related to the operators. Forty 
seven were regular workers and 10 were Seasonal workers (Table LG) 
Nearly one-fourth of the 94 farms having worker femilies, reported that i 
Some of these familics were rcolated to the operator but only 47 of the | 
522 regular worker families were related. Only 10 of the 1,282 seasonal | 
laborers employed on 105 farms hiring seasonal labor were related to | 
their employer. The 10 seasonal laborers were employed on farms in Groups | 
Prand if. 
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Table 15. Number of farms reporting share tenmts, sha e croppers ad wage families, estimated days worked 
on own crops by share tenants and sharecroppers, number of share tenants aid share croppers 
securing wage work from operators, ad estimated days wage work secured by sharetenants, share- 
croppers securing wage work from operators, and estimated days wage work secured by share tenants, 
share croppers md wage families, by size groups 1/ of farms, New Madrid County, Missouri. 

(Preliminary ) 


sNumber : : Average days work-: Number securing : 
PeaccOL : Number Reporting : ed on own crop : wage wrk : week provided for:—— 


She eS Sey «pS le ST Ro ea = ee sr El ET 


Group :Records:5h. Tene :9h.croppers :Wage:sh. Ten. :oh.croppers:Sh. Ten. :Sh.Croppers:Sh.Ten. :Sh.Crop ers:Wage Fam. 
ae 2 g pe 1,0. ess 0 3 0 5607 17743 
EE 30 4 ee 19° L363 137.0 @) Al 0 59.6 15865 
ram! ' 29 6 23 19 . 15393 130.1 6 66 69.9 7740 182.8 
TV | 20 8 16 Te, She 903 104.8 Hf 92 40,0 7206 202.5 
Total : Ba 20 69 ol = la vae A205 7 202 65.46 T1led 191.3 


af See table 2 for explanation of size groups of farms. 


Table 16. Number of farms reporting worker families, numbers of worker families employed, number of 
farms reporting worker families related to operator and number of families related to 
operator, by size groups 1/ of farms, New Madrid County, Missouri, 1940. (Prelimina y) 


| All Workers : Workers relded to operator 
: > Regular Workers :Seasonal wrkers Regular workers : Seasonal workers 
. Ps cr ae earn etree aes ae ee ee 
No records:Farms _ : No  : Farms: No Farms : No Farms : No 


> 
Size Group : secured :reporting :workers:reporting:workers sreporting :workers:reporting:workers: 


Group I : 36 a5 26 30 183 2 2 3 g 
Qrdap. Ti 30 30 92 30 311 pia 22 t 2 
Group III 39 29 136 29 416 5 9 0 0 . 
Group IV 20 20 268 20 eae: ie 0 0 fi 


1/ See table 2 for explanation of size groups. 
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Turnover of Workers 


Workers on farms in New Madrid County are replaced at the rate 
of approximately 30 percent per year, bascd on data obtained in this study 
(Table 17). Replacements were greater during 1939 and 1940 than in 
1938. It appears that replacements were greater on farms in the 
two smaller size groups than those in the large size groups. A part of 
this can be attributed to replacements of farm operators by the landlord 
or over—tenant, since farms of these sizes are more likely to be affected 
by such changes. 


According to the operators of the farms, the following explanations 
are given for their families having lcft their farms: 


4, families left because the Farm Security Administration 
accepted them in one of their programs. 

6 families left because they were dissatisfied with working 
or living conditions. 

%7 tamilies Weft to go to other farms with the farm's previous 
operator ‘or Similar reasons. 

& families for no particular reason. 

11 families for "personal reasons of the tenant." 

18 families for "personal reasons of the operator." 

26 families left to improve their economic status or to search 
for better location, and, 

35 left for mMoerméason which the operator could give. 


Undoubtedly one of the basic reasons for the heavy turnover of 
workers lies in the fact that the area is over populated for the type of 
aericulture and the-degree of mechanization. . Prices received for the 
basic commodities produced in the area have not been sufficient to main- 
tain the population. 


Source of Seasonal Labor 


A high proportion of the scasonal laborers come from within a 
5 mile radius of the farms in New Madrid County. Many of these workers 
are regular employees on other farms who have sufficient idie time to 
work elsewhere. Many are family members of sharecropper families whose tracts 
are so small that they must work for wages clsewhcre to supplement the 
family income. Some of the workers and residents of nearby villages 
come out during the seasons of cotton chopping, hoeing, and picking. The 
area is sufficiently populated so that employers have littie difficulty in 
getting ample labor (Table 18). 


Just how many of, these seasonal leborers are new arrivals who 
follow the crops is not actually known. A large number of workers come 
into the area during seasons and occupy vacant houses or camp near the farms. 
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Table 18. Numbers of farms securing specified proportions of their 
seasonal laborers from within specified radii of their 
farms and the number securing specified proportions from 
non-local points within the state and from out-of-state 
points, by size groups vy of farms, New Madrid County, 
Missouri, 1939-40. (Preliminary) 
PROPS ATG 5 - 15 More than State Outside 
Item : Miles Miles 15 miles Non Local State 
2 ago * MOS0 2 LOSd + 1940 1939 : 1940 ; 1939 1940: 1939 1940 
Group I : 
Percent 
0-25 2 ea 0 a’ 0 0 0 0 0 i 
26-50 rd 5 i ei e) a e) a 1 2 
01-75 fe) 1 i i O fe) 0 0 0 1 
76-100 24 Fok @) @) e) 0 ve 2 fe) e) 
Group If 
Percent 
0-25 a 2 3 ra 3 3 a i 3 i) 
26-50 6 6 e) 4 3 3 0 1 4 3 
51-75 L us in 1 - fe) 0 0 2 i 
76-100 16 15 3 3 0 a e) e) re 2 
Group Lil 
Percent 
Q-25 3 2 4 35 O 1 1 0 4 3 
26-50 fa 2 a i 1 1 e) e) 4 ra 
51-75 Pe c 0 x e) fe) @) e) e) e) 
76-100 14 15 4 4 L e) @) 0 G 1 
Group IV 
Q-25 +s) 4 3 3 1 4) 2 2 @ 1 
26-50 ie 3 @) 0 0 0 1 2 a = 
51-75 1 0 0 e) fe) 0 1 re) @) 1 
76-100 8 10 2 1 e) 0 0) 0 ms) 3 


if See table 2 for explanation of size groups. 
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The data presented here are Subject to some bias because operators 
find little reason to inquire about the workers.! domicile. The figures 
represent, the distance which operators must go to secure workers. The 
operators who knew that their workers were from non-local points reported 
this fact but those who did not know reported local points. More of them 
reported workers from outside the State than from non-local points within 


' Missouri. This seems to indicate that more of the non-local workers were 


following the cotton crop from the South northward. 


The years 1939-end 1940 were considered unusual so far as migrant. 
laborers were concerned. In 1940, particularly, fewer workers were Said to 
have come to the area because of the late maturity of the crop. farmers 
indicated that had the study been made for carlier years, greater importance 
would have been shown for migrant lebor. 
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Table 19. Numbers of operators securing specified percentages of 
their workers by their own and by worker solicitation 
for key operations, for regular, local seasonal laborers 
and non-local seasonal labor, New Madrid County, Missouri, 
1940. (Preliminary) © 


: Number of operators 
: Preparation : Chopping and 
Item ~ who mends Planting Sims BOCLNE trot Harvesting 


:Operator:Worker : Operator:Worker :. Operator:Worker 


Regular Labor: 


100% : 10 49 Ly 46 11 "43 
83% : - 1 hy i 4 
50% : I nf - - - 1 
Lie : 1 - - - - - 
Local Seasonal 
Labor : 
100% : - - 44 ZO 52 Se 
98% : - - 1 - 1 - 
75% : ~ - i - E - 
60% : - - 1 - A - 
50% : - - 2 rs 6 6 
40%, on c : 1 2 1 
Pass : - - - } - 1 
2% : - - = 1 - i 
Non-local Season-: 
al Labor 3 
100% : ~ - 3) i us 18 
90% : 1 - - - - ~ 
50% ° = = fas = 2 


10% : - 1 - - - 
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Table 20. Number of farms having specified proportions of white workers, 
.New Madrid County, Missouri, 1940 (Preliminary) 


: Percentage of white workers 


ALCO riage: eee Qe ZG : 26 - 50 : ol = 75 2 10 = 100 -2 


: Number: Number > 


Number 


Number — 


Regular workers’ ‘=: 10 in 2 46 
Seasonal workers 
Local : 18 19 ‘4 59 
Non-local : 9 3 2 a} ant 


ee 
Method of Securing Labor 


All of the workers on the farms included in this study were employed 
either by solicitation on the part of the workers or by the operators them— 
selves. The operators hired most of the regular workers as a result of 
workers searching out the jobs, whereas most of the seasonal laborers were 
hired as a result of the operators seeking out the workers (Table 19). 


By far a greater proportion of the workers, on farms included in 
this study, were white. Forty-eight of the 59 farms hiring regular workers 
reported that between 50 percent and 100 percent of their workers were white. 
Sixty-six of the 103 farms hiring local seasonal laborers reported that at 
least half of their workers were white, and 22 of the 33 farms hiring non—- 
local seasonal laborers reported that at least half of their workers were 
white. For each of the classes of labor (regular and. seasonal), a high 
proportion of the farms reported that all of their workers were white. 
Evidence of this is shown in table 20 by the large numbers of farms listed 
in the 76-100 percent column, indicating that between 76 percent and 100 
percent of the workers on these farms were white. 


Source of Seasonal Labor 


Most of the farmers included in this study got their off—farm labor 
from within New Madrid County, but a few secured it elsewhere. Practically 
all farm operators reported that they drew all or part of their laborers 
from within the group of counties in Southeastern Missouri, but eight 
operators secured some of their seasonal workers from other States, includ- 
ing Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Louisiana (Table 21). 


Eight percent of the farm operators included in the study stated that 
they had made no change in the source of their seasonal labor during the 
past 5 years. Ten reported that they were getting labor from non-local 
points now, whereas earlier they had used local labor. Seven farmers’ had 
changed from non-local labor to local labor. 


Table 21. Numbers of farm operators securing their seasonal labor from 
specified sources, New Madrid County, Missouri, 1940. 


ee SOUrGe 4 SUMS se ee source _: Number 
New Madrid County + 80 ; New Madrid County and; : 
Other Southeastern Missouri; ¢ other Southeast Missouri Counties: 8 
Counties : 8: Other States : : 
Elsewhere in Missouri : 2 : Other Southeastern counties.and ; 
Points outside Missouri Pe oie time ICL Laces geipye | 
: : : Elsewhere in Missouri and other : 


- :° §tates by $ id 
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Use of State Employment Service 


| At the request of the United States Employment Service, which is 

_ affiliated with the Missouri State Employment Service, the questions, "Did 
you use the State Employment Service" and "If not, why not,'were added to 
the the field schedule. The Farm Placement Service of the Missouri State 
Employment Service is still a very young organization. Within the last. 2 or 
3 years, the service has made a concerted effort to supply farmers with 
laborers and much has been accomplished. 


As the reports were tabulated, 81 farmers reported that labor was so 
plentiful that they did not need to call upon the employment service, 4 did 

not know of its existence or were under the impression that a charge would be 
made for each worker supplied, and 10 did not believe that the service supplied 
good workers, or they preferred to select their own wrkers. Two farmers had 
used the service and were. satisfied. Eighteen records did not give answers to 
the questions, of which 9 employed no workers. The other 9 probably did not 
know the service existed. 


This lack of use of the employment service indicates a need of addi- 
tional educational programs directed at employer and employee groups, so that 
the service may be more useful in distributing the supply of laborers, Employ- 
ing farmers apparently feel that the service should be used only when labor 
is short, whereas, such an organization is as useful and sometimes more use- 
ful to workers, employers, and communities when it can redirect: surpluses of 
laborers. 


Mobility of Farm Operators 


A high proportion (72 percent) of the farm operators included in the 
study began their farming experience in New Madrid County or had been in the 
county for 20 years or more. The tabulations showed that 83 either began their 
tenure history in the county or were there during the past 20 years. Twelve 
others began in other counties in southeastern Missouri, while seven had come tc 
the county from Mississippi and Red River delta counties of Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. Only three came from the mountainous parts 
of Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, while 18 others came from various other 
States (Table 22). The delta areas of Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Missis— 
Sippi, Louisiana, and Texas, combined, supplied 103 of the 115 farmers. The 
Ozark areas supplied only 3 of these. Most of the 18 farmers from the other 
sections of the country came from the Corn Belt group of States and from 
Kentucky. ia i a 


Analysis of these data by size groups of farms fails to show any: 
striking difference in connection with the origin of the operators. One.) 
obvious factor is that only one of the farmers in Group IV has had less than 
10 years of tenure history. In this case the young operator's father had 
bought the farm for him. One or two similar instances were found among young 
operators in Group III. Aside from these observations, there appears to "be no 
connection between years of farming experience or ‘years of farming experience 
in the area and one's ability to progress beyond ‘particular sizes of Opera=" -, 
tions. More than half of the operators in each size group of farms have had 
more than 15 years of experience in the area. The factors of ability, capital, 
and chance, appear to be more influential, 
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Farm operators included in the study have moved less than three times 
during that part of their tenure history that falls in the last 20 years 
(Table 23). Operators with the longer history have moved less frequently than 
those with shorter experience. This stands out particularly among those hav-— 
ing more than 20 years of tenure history in Group IV. This particular group 
of farmers have moved 0.07 times each, per year, or less than a move in 10 
_ years. . 


Farmers included in the larger size groups of farms have moved less 
frequently than those on smaller farms, but the difference is slight. Most 
of the farmers with less than 5 years of tenure history are still on their 
first farms, while those with between 6 and 10 years of experience have 
moved an average of is times. More than half the moves made by the latter 
were made by three farmers in Group I. Those with between 1] and 15 years of 
experience have moved an average of 3.8 times with farmers in each size group 
having moved between 3 and 6 times. 


During the last 10 years, farmers in smaller size groups of farms 
moved more frequently than those on larger farms. According to the farmers, 
the moves resulted in an improvement in their economic status: slightly more 
frequently than was the opposite (Table 24). Approximately half of the 
moves in each size group were made because land conditions, purchase of a 
farm, or because the fa rmer rented a larger farm in the case of those report— 
ing a move to their advantage. Moves made to improve tenure status accounted 
for between 20 pércent and 50 percent of the moves within the various size 
groups of farms. Housing was another influential factor for farms in the 
two smaller size groups. 


The most important fa ctors causing moves to the farmer's disadvantage 
was foreclosure, high rents, or the sale of farm by the landlord to another 
pa rty. A second fa ctor, important among farmers in the two smaller size 
groups, wa s housing and working conditions. : 


Changes in tenure status occurred half as frequently as moves from 
farm to farm. Farmers in the larger size groups tend to change their status 
less frequently than those in the smaller size groups (Table 25). Those in 
Group I have cha nged their status an average of more than twice during their 
histories, but within the past 20 years. ‘Those in this size group with more 
than 10 years of experience have changed status much more frequently than was 
the case of fa rmers with comparable tenure histories in larger size groups. 
Farmers with less than 10 years of experience in all size groups have changed 
tenure status very little, and little difference is shown between size groups 
for’ then. } . 
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Table 23. Numbers of times farm operators have moved during 
their tenure history, but within the past 20 years, 
by size groups of farms 1/ New Madrid County, Missouri. 
(Preliminary). 


Years of tenure : Number of operators : Number of moves 
Paes tory: ee ee ; 
———— ih Ae o.....c Co eee 


Total : 114 309 
See a ee a 


All groups ; 
O- 5 : 3) rs 
6-10 : 10 Lo 
11-15 : 10 ; 3 
16-20 : be 46 
Over 20 : 77 1. 208 
-Group I é 36 ; wae 
O- 5 : a O 
6-10 : 2 8 
geben Ld : 4 12 
16-20 : 4 27 
Over 20 : LO Be 
Group II j 50 Tt 
O- 5 : it eee 
6-10 : ra 1 
11-15 : 3 er ll 
16-20 : 3 . 6 
Over 20 : 21 ax! 
Group III ; rae) 80 
O- 5 : 1 @) 
6-10 : 5 6 
11-15 : 1 4 
16-20 : 2 9 
Over. 20 : 20 61 
Group IV a ag ne’ 43 
O- 5 : Al | 0 
6-10 : ©) O 
11-15 : 2 it 
16-20 : 3 14 


Over 20 : LS ; LG » « 


a} See table 2 for explanation of size groups. 
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Table 24,.. Reasons for moves made during the past ten years, by 
size groups 1/ of farms, New Madrid County, Missouri, 
~ 1940 (Preliminary)- 


FO ee EN a 
° wae ae 
° 


Number Reporting by Size Groups 


——— 


: Group I-: Group Ii 3.Group III : Group IV 


Reasons for moves 


eee -—— 


Economic Betterment: : 30 20 17 12 
(a) Purchased land, more : 
land, or better land : 13 dy ~) s) 
(b) Better landlord : 0 O 2 0 
(c) Better housing or : 
conditions - 6 5 fe) 1 
(d) Improvement of tenure : 
status : 10 4 s 6 
(ce) Better H.C.P. allott-  ; 
ment : 1 e) i. @) 
Economic Loss : 26 16 16 cml 
(a) Flood, drought, or : 
crop failure : 4 7 3 ' 5 
(b) Foreclosure, farm sold :; 
or rents too high : 9 2 10 4: 
(c) Housing, working condi- 
tions, unprofitability 
of farming, or just 
could not get place : 
another year : 8 4 1 _ @ 
(d) Loss of tenure status: 4 @) 1 2 
(e) H.C.P. allotment too : 
low : O 2 ‘ 1) 
(f) Displaced or disagree- ; 
ment ; Z 0 @) : @) 
Neither Betterment nor Loss : 5 5 4 4 
Personal reasons, health, 
relatives, caused move, or 
"just wanted to move") 
No Change in Location : 7 1 adage eee 
No Reason Given : ib me) di 5 
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Table 25. Number of’ changes in tenure status of operators during 
their experience, but within the past 20 years, by size 
groups of farms i, New Madrid County, Missouri, 1940. 
~ (Preliminary) 


Years of tenure history : Number of Operators : Number of changes in 
: tenure status 


Total. 2 114 LOT 
All groups - 

O- 5 : 5 5 

6-10 : 10 ry 

11-15 : 10 16 

16-20 : Aye 26 

Over 20 : (i) 105 

Group I 3 56 hoa 

6s°5 : 2 1 

6-10 : 5 4 

11-15 : 4 8 

16-20 ; 4 16 

Over 20 : 25 42 

Group II : 50 34 

O- 5 : i e 

6-10 : 2 0 

11-15 : ) 1 

16-20 : 3 4 

Over 20 : oe ra 

Group III F rae 56 

O- 5 : a 0 

6-10 : 5 3 

11-15 : i 3 

16-20 : rg re 

Over 20 ; rae) 28 

Group IV 2 uo 16 

O- 5 : 1 O 

6-10 : O 0 

11-15 : 2 

16-20 5 3 & 

Over 20 : 13 8 


Ly Por explanations of size group see table 2. 
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PART IV. VARIATIONS IN SHARECROPPERS ! ACREAGE SHARES 
Prepared by Howard A. Turner 


Far down on the tenure ladder in the land where the cotton is grown 
are the croppers and their families. Their one asset is labor, For their 
agreement to, furnish it, they have obtained share interests in the crop. 
In the more intensive of the cotton-growing areas the tenure interests of 
croppers are mainly confined to cotton along with small patches of land 
for gardening, use of a cabin for the year, and the privilege of cutting 
wood with which to cook and keep warm wherever woodlands occupy any consid— 
erable part of the farm land. A minority of the croppers have an acreage 
interest in the corn but the enterprises other than cotton arc mterprises 
that employers prefer to attcnd to themselves, or with hired labor, and in 
southeastern Missouri, this is usually true even of the cotton acrcare. 
Some of this hired labor is furnished by croppor families, particularly by 
the cropper familics who are assigned the smaller acreages of cotton, 


The cotton crop requires the services of an cnormous number: of 
workers but the poak periods of. labor in tho crop may be got through by 
the use of about anyone who can handle a hoc at chopping time or pick or 
pull a boll of cotton at harvest time. Women and children do much of 
this poak—labor work of chopping and picking, and the cropper systom 
makcs it possible for tham to do it close to their homes and’ on terms 
that make them fcocl that the morc they accomplish tho morc they will have, 
as a family, at the end of the ycar, 


Since beforc the Civil War there mvc bocn laborers who have com 
tracted on behalf of their families as eroppers in order that family 
membcrs who could work might have convonicnt necded cmploymcnt on desirable 
terms, arranging with the samc employer to work personally as hired hands 
by the day or month whenever needed by him, It is unfortunatc that little 
is knovm concerning the relative cxtent to which, in normal times, croppers 
have themselves becn laborers for wages 1n csscntial aspects, taking the 
Supplemental status of. croppers primarily to mect the nedcds of their family 
for work. It is reasonable to believe that under present conditions a 
much larger proportion of creppers would qualify as mombors of this group 
than has becn the case under more normal comitions existing in the past. 
Several factors are responsible for this, 5 a 


To would-be cotton croppers! cuts in the cotton acreage through crop. 
control must have meant less chance to get a place as croppers, and less 
chance to gct cnough of a cotton acreage to give anything like. full work 
to the entire cropper family. Geared in 1925 and 1926 to the production 
of cotton on a large scale, as cvidenced by tho plantings of close to 45 
millions of acres in those years, the cottongrowing enterprise of the 
country has taken cnormous cuts. Ever since 1933 the cotton plantings have 
been less, by at least 10 millions of acres, than they wore in 1925 and 
1926. 


Cuts in cotton acreage have largely come about in compliance with 
Programs of the AAA; but tho AAA program has otherwise affected relations 
between would.be croppcrs and prospective employers and ina way that is 
likely to lessen tho opportunity of the cropper class still further, This 
has como about as a result of rulings to the cffoct that payments under 
the agricul tural adjustment program for conformance with acrcage allotments 
must be divided between landlords and sharecroppers, to the extent of their 
acreage intcrest in crops, in the same proportion that these persons are 
cntitled at the time the crop is harvested, to share in the proceeds of the 
crops grown on tho farm. Under this ruling employcrs have somotimes observed 
peyments going to croppors largo enough to have paid all the cost there 
would have been to havo hired the work dono up to the time of harvest. 
Realization of this Situation would naturally tend to discourage employors 
from incrvasing aercages worked by croppers and they would tend to cut the 
croppcr acreage and increaso the wago-forec acreage so far as itis prac~ 
ticable to do so, 


A croppor family of ordinary size and Composition can tond 20 acres 
of cotton quite woll, and in so coing kcep itsdf rcasonably troll omployed, 
However, it probably will be necessary to hire extra labor during peak 
scesons., If from this acreage it can count on half of the crop for perform 
ing the dabor, and if the Crop runs around two-thirds of 4 bale or more 
per acre, it will be reasombly well paid for its labor, but not overpaid. 
For the liississippi Delta area, 350 pounds per acre as the yield of lint 
LS) eatate assumption. Assuming, also, that he ean scll the cotton at 10 
cents a pound, the sced being taken to pay ginning and incidental farm 
Operating costs to the cropper, the result is only $35 per acre, A cropper, 
in this area, with a 10-acre intcrest in the crop would realize a cotton 
crop income of 350 as pay for what he and his family did. To repay and 
hired labor he may have had to employ this income vould be reduced. This 
1s not much, but most cropper families have to live On less than this 
amount. The cotton-acrvuage interost of a group of 1,631 Missouri cotton 
croppers in New Madrid County amounted, all tou to Only Li 395 6 sane 
(table 1) which, on an a verage, means only 8.8 acres of cotton per family, 
Supplemental to LAS abies group had an acreage inturest in the corn 
amounting to 2, 493.8 acres, or an averago of 1.5 acres por cropper family. 


The typical cropper in New Madrid County did not have so much as 
8.8 acros of cotton ber family or 1.5 acres of corn. The arithmctic 
average is affocted by extrene itoms, and, in this instance, the ma jority 
of the croppers hac loss than 8.0 acres, The greatest number of croppers 
were included in the frequency class 3.0 to 3.9 acres, (Table 2) 208 
croppers who had less than d-aere intorest in the cotton crop had an 
aseregatc acrcage intorest in the cotton no greater than the 52 croppers 
who had the largest acroagc interost in tho cotton, (Tabla: 2). Ald. 62 sng 
these croppers had at loast 24.0 acres of cotton as thcir intorest. And, 
what is more, the typical cropper had no intcrust in corn. Indeed only 
466 of the 1,631 croppers had any interest in the corn Acreage; that is, 
only 29 pereont of the nunber, 


It might not scem probable that any workers would take the stetus 
of croppers, if their acrceago intcrest in the crop could amount to so 
little as 2 acres, but 44 of the 1,631 cropper interests wore restricted 
to less than 2 acres of cotton. These wrkers, and most of the others 
with very small acreage interests in the cotton, wore obviously not so 
much croppers as they were wage workers. There is only slight possibility 
that any of the 1,631 croppor.interests presontly oxamined bclonged to ony 
partics with a higher status than that of cropper or laborer. heriesviero 
27.persons of cropper status intorested in cotton as croppers with supplo- 
noental intorcosts in the cotton acreage undor a highcor status, but none of 
these 27 are counted in with the 1,631 croppers now under scrutiny. 


In addition to the 44 croppers mentioned.with less than a-2-acre 
intcorost there wore 120 who mda 2-acre but loss than a 3-acre interest 
in the crop, 168 with a 3-acre but less than a 4-a2cre intcrcst, 166 with 
a Z-acre but less than a 5-acre intorcst, 149 with a 5—acre but less than 
a 6-acre interest, and so on, with a gmcrally lcossoning number of croppers 
in cach successively larger acreage intercst group. (Table 3) Of the 
cropper interests, 305 peremt were interests of léss than 5.acres of 
cotton — intercsts so small that the income possibilities would sccm to 
indicate that the status was takm more in order to furnish work for the 
wife and children of the cropper family than to furnish work for the head 
of the family. He, the cropper, it would sea, must have worked elsewhere 
for the opcrator for wages in order to obtain the supplcmental income that 
the family must have nceded. No doubt many of the croppers with somewhat 
larger than 5—acre intcrests in the cotton likewise had to take wage work 
in order to obtain needed income. Of all 1,631 cropper intorests here 
studied, 68.6 percent were interests of less than 10 acres of cotton. 


There were a few snall-acreave interests in the cotton in the hands 
of those who wore not croppers but only 9 percent of the interests 
held by non—croppers were intcrests of less than 5 acres of cotton, and 
only 26 percent wore of less than 10 acres of cotton. Croppers had but 
and/yOepercent- interest. an.the..corn.acreage. 


Table 1. - Nunbers of sharecropsors having acrease share intorcests 
in cotton and corn, and their acroase shares, New Madrid 
County, Missouri, 1941. 1/ (Prolininary) 
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; Numbor of : Percent of > wdcreage he 
Iter : croppers 4 all_croppers !_ share “2 aaa 
Total Smaart 100.0 16,881.2 
Cotton L631 Saye! 14,325.6 
eee ; 479 29.1 2,555.6 
Corn with no cotton 13 0.8 61.8 


. L/ The 1,644 cropper interésts in cotton and corn here analyzed are those 
of croppers who had no other tenure interest in the crops save as they may 
have worked for wages. There were 32 other cropper interests in ¢ho cotton 
.and corn, 27 of them interests in the cotton and 16 of them interests in the 
corn, that were held by partics, who, although with cropper status as 
respects cotton or corn, also held a status in the tenuro groups above the 
cYopper with non—cropper tenuro interest in the cotton and/or corn on other 
acreage, 

Ay Acreage share is the product of the total acres workod multiplicd by the 
percentage of the crop accruing to the.croppor. For example, assume that a 
croppor works 20 acres and that his share of the production is 50 percont, 
then, his acroage share would be 10, 


Table 2. - Numbors of sharccroppers with specified acreage shares 
of cotton and cocn, and the aggrogate acreage sharcs, 
ee frequoney classes, New Madrid County, Missouri, 1941 ay 


reliminary) 
Froquency °_: Croppers having : 


class (acres): Cotton : Corn ee Acreazo gharos 
et SLUG ET eee, | 


Number Cotton : Corn 2 


Pee ee, ; 30.5 79 1760 1641 221.8 
Beg) — 959 , bet 288.7 198 42,4 4,469.5 788.2 
1050)-14.9 « £98 | 3850 110 23.6 3,556.2 567.3 
its RG ea Ms Bice) , 145 8.9 40 8.6 2,502.2 345.3 
£020) - 24.9 iy. ae 226 20 4.3 920.0 190.0 
25.0 and over . 52 1.9 19 Asi: 1,200.5 381.2 
Total $1651 160.6 466 100.0 14,325.6 2,493.8 
ef Baalteokanan 4 POR ee ee ee 


1/ See footnote Lj ja@ablond.« Anavor 
2/ Excludes thosc having corn only, 
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Table 3. - Frequency distribution of numbers of sharccroppers with 
specificd cotton acroage, New Madrid County, Missouri, 1941. ne 


Froquoney class : : Froqueney class : DEV anemete 
(acres) os  Namber ve (acres) : Number 
Less than 1 6 14.0 - 14.9 48 
Pee 38 Lo.0 Soe 36 
e.0- 2.9 120 Le.Oh- L6a2 ov 
3.0 =) 3.9 168 Ee Ore I vige 33 
4.0 - 4.9 166 £5.00 = edg 2g 
D.0— 5.9 149 Yoo = ges 20 
sO =. 6.9 128 20.0 - 24,9 Le 
wa =) 7059 140 S60 82949 12 
nO = 69 109 30.0 - 34.9 7 
tao) = Ded oh 45.0 = 39.9 5 
TOO RO 84 40.0 - 49,9 3 
Leo = ee 52 D060) bog cy 
Tea.0 = 12,9 74 60.0 — 69,9 3 
13.0 ~ 15,9 35 70.0 and over us 


1/ See footnote 1, table 1, preceding page. 
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PART V. — ANALYSIS OF SUB-TENANT 
AND WACH LABORER RECORDS 


Prepared” by “J.G) Folsomy i. de Holcomb, sandy G. 1. lurray 


Employment and Larnings of Cotton Farm: \jorkers 


in Southeastern ‘#ssouri 1/ 


Cotton farm workers in Southeastern lissouri are seriously 
underemployed during much off the year, This can be denonstrated from 
the standpoint of the families as a whole, as well as from that of 
individual workers, 


The total aniount of employment of any kind per femily wes barely 
over a man-year (376.60 man-days) in 1940 in share-tenant families, the 
most largely employed group considered here. (Table Poyewiin othepne@roups, 
one person would have put in as much time by himself as did all workers in 
his family. Sherecropper femilies averaged 280.94 days. . These two 
classes have interest in their crops and crop-sezson attachment to them. 
But wage laborers did not fare so well. The families of reeular a labor— 
ers had 253.12 man days of work. Casval worker families,” such asvcetton 
cnoppers and pickers reported 166.43 and 207.62 men-davs respectively. 


The families were all comparatively idle in January enc. February. 
Their peak of employment came in Uctober when cotton ie icking can end 
often does use every member of the family, young and old, whole hands 


and pert hands. In that month the families averaged at best 34 times 


as many man-days as in January. 


Of the families included in this tabulcotion, share renters everaged 
os? persons; Share croppcrs, 4.6; regular,laborers, 3.7} icotton ehoppers, 


“249; ond cotton*pickers, 2572 Data are ’noblyet available concerning 


numbers of actual workers oer femily. assuming helf of these were poten— 
tiel workers, their employment in mon-days per individucl worker in 1940 
would have avereged 132 from shere rentor familics S; i22ofrom *shareicroppers 
£37 trom regular Icborer families; 101 from cotton cheppers; end» L54° from 
those of cotton*pickers. Onethe basis ofa 300 working-Gcyv -yecrygthey 
Were’ unemployed*from helf tosthree-fifths,of the time’. 


more COmerveicly, cupl@ymont for Mndividuel huédishot fanilies een 
ber comsidcred, “it was much seténdicr then. for their fara) wnole. 
eclld, in the*ousicst monthsxor the yor they workcdafrom = times 


i/*The date upon which this discussion is brsed wore from spocicl pre- 
Pmnery tabuletions of figures obtaincd! bye surveyiaimikew Pedrid County, 
tne ticld work-of the survéwwas conpleted in Octobers 1941. *Therdeta 
Opened comcs fron persons elassificd. according to Hhdir cucployment) when 
Peer viewed amadonl. licny™addbotner work,dn 1640. ost of themeayert the 
Wecge Of Tenmives, both whivevand colorédsie fow wore) Spenish-/memicrns. 
Tt should be noted that fern, wages in 194] have bocn soricvhet higher then 


emyearCarLLors ope gosvrose, from 7/5 icents to (1 = 41,25 cotton whopp ing, 


fies 7S GOnts tk “4 to “81 ond Sl.25: cotton picking, from. 75 cents pex 
hundredweight to 41.25-1.50. These increases geve leborers ‘somewhat 

Toor Carmings this year, even though there ncy heve- been Loss. acturl 
Gmovoyucnt of wage laborers an terris of lan=drys beefusoiof worthcr and 
crop conditions. 


eyed Tor 10st or all of the yeor, end often living on the usployer's fern, 
3 > 7 


rabies ft a ans 


Man-days: Average numbers worked by specified classes of families 
on farms in New Madrid County, Missouri, by. months, 1940. 


(Preliminary data from survey by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Farm 
Security Administration, and Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, 


cooperation) 
: Pe ae ae eee Persons interviewed as ee: 
Class : Month : Share : Share > Fegular ‘Casual cot— :Casual cotton 
of > or : tenants * cropners : laborers ‘ton choppers: pickers 
worker + year :(24 revorts):(25 revorts Ob reports) :(21 revorts):(26 revorts) 
: > (Man~days) (Man~days) (Man-days (Man-days) (Man-days) 
Hoad ATM Ne 3712 3.64 8.08 3.86 7.54 
of I Vous, + 4,30 4,60 10.00 4,48 8.50 
fone Sewanee 2) oo 273 11.08 Las62 8.24 lige 
seAnre GY 16309 17.44 17.04 10.86 1st 
“May jel La275 19.88 18.40 9614 1 re 
eunG Pain KlOss7 21.74 18.92 11,45 13.88 
aL ree bere 7239 20302 18.30 6.81 9.88 
MI Ge LOG? 12.38 . 13.44 4,10 7.00 
ceSetie tre, 0) Dy Oy LO ees, x 14.04 6.83 10.23 
Gee at. 4) fond Tae 19.16 14.74 T7,50 
Milowe 0! 16.41 17 352 18.16 13.83 12,46 
Dec. : 13.37 14,32 14.24 15 ek 9.69 
Family * Jan. $ 692 .64 208 2.19 2.19 
members ° Feb, ° Wene 80 .60 3,33 2.08 
other ‘ Mar, $ 571 1.24 1524 362 2.38 
than Uiforyi 7.67 1.24 ore 1.62 2.08 
head WMay «0235818525 8.88 6.80 4,24 3.58 
*s June 9) 29.83 19.44 9.64 4.72 Tee 
July te a2ere9 Bes 5.20 eee) 5.69 
SAL S. le 7.29 1.56 2.00 al 3.50 
OSH EMA wr BOS (gees 4,52 4,90 Sreoal 
*BOGty | i c eeuss 25.04 17.80 14,28 16.73 
Mom vie | NSO.92 18.88 14.16 Lia 13.81 
peDEG, on tee 12.00 6.40 6.57 .10.58 
All a ane ul? 4.04 4,28 8.16 6.05 9,73 
persons ‘ Feb, ° aay 5.40 10.60 7.81 10.58 
; Mar.) ° ls [OraA 12.32 13.86 9,86 13.38 
or AL a. Bare 18.68 18.682 12.48 13.89 
Maye es BIG 28.76 25.20 13.38 15.85 
“runes 50520 41.18 28 56 16.17 21.80 
‘July * . 40,58 31.46 23.50 9.91 15.57 
eS. A <O6 15094 15,44 6.20 10.50 ' 
eoepte* 935,04 20.44 18.56 11,73 16.04 
moc esret 85,90 41.76 36.96 29.02 34.23 
“Nove = 4998S 36.40 32.32 25.54 26.27 
sec 3) 86. 66 26.32 _ 20.64 18.28 Coca 
Totals 
Head 1940 162.85 174.06 182.40 106.05 131,26 
Family 
members 1940 213.75 106,88 70.72 60.38 76.35 


All persons 1940 376,60 280,94 nDo gle 166 43 207.62 
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as many man-days as in January. (Table 2.) Only renters or croppers 
averaged more than 20 days in even the rush nonths, end wege labor class 
averages ranged from 15 to 19 days. For the year as a whole, family 
heads had from 106 to 182 days of work, This shows that they, the breed- 
winners end steadiest workers, were idle from two-fifths to S10 thirds 

of the time, 


Maploynent on cotton fariis in southeastern iissouri is irregular 
duming the yeary..in winter it is low. It is larger in Merch when spring 
preparation of lend begins. Cotton chopping in Liay and June brings e rush 
of work exceeded only by picking in September and Uctober. Femily heeds 
do half of their year's work in 5 months, and some do two-thirds of it 
in 6 months. In peak months only those of regular laborer’ fauilies worked 
tess than 12 percent of their annual total of man-days. Nenbers of the 
ee oer than the head, as'a whole, put in ct least. one-fifth of their 
year's work in October. Familics as a whole got in ct least one-seventh 
of their working tine then. ; 


The fanily heads do the farger parry er Une workwhig Their Temi ites, 
but work of other inetbers is important. In the wege laborers! fanilies 
those imembers did one-fourth to one-third of it. In sherecropper end 
renter families, .avercging successively larger in numbers end presmmebly 
workers, the proportions of working timc put in by iiembers wes increased, 
to nearly two-fifths and three-fifths, respectively. The cernings of 

wage laborers 3/ On cotton farms in ilissouri follow trends so.ewhat siniler 
to those of exploynent. They are low in winter, and proportionately higher 
iePeuer., Their’ ennpal totale for no group Bnei oted averaged over 330 
peretfowily, or $95 per member.’ (Table 3.) In cotton picking tine, perticu— 
larly October, earnings are sornewhat high in proportion to tine worked. 
This is because piece-work rates make it possible for adults to everege 
earnings distinctly higher than the day-wage rates prevciling during the 
résb. 0f, the year, on farms and din nany other labor jobs. 


Whatever the nature of their work, these people meade extremely low 
annual incoues. Regular laborer friilies reported average earnings: of 
$326.98 in 1940; cotton chopper favilies, $207.05; and cotton picker fen- 
ities, $254.06. Per nember, the respective averages were $88.37, $62.74, 
and $94.10. In other words, no person in these farilies had es much as 


S100 per year for his maintenance, and many hed not two-thirds of thet enount. 


3/ Share cropper and share renter earnings are not considered here because 
erep proceeds form a large ‘part va ‘their incomes and date concerning these 
ere not yet avealable frou this study. The fact that the f= ilies supple- 
nentved their crop incomes with as high wege carnings as they did is signi- 
ficant of their need. 
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Man-days Percentages of 1940 total worked in each month by 
pecified classes of familios on féris in New Medrid County, Missouri 


Ss 
(Preliminary data from survey by Bureau of' Hgericultureél Economics, Farm 
Security Administretion, and Missouri fgriculturel Experiment Station, 
oe _cooperating. 
Persons interviewed ¢s-- 


Class _s lionth: share : share : Regular :Casnel totes: Casualcotton 
of OR alte sane tenants ~ croppers - laborers :ton choppers: pickers 
worker 3; year. :(24 reports):(25 reports): reports) :(26 reports) 


: cont)  (Poreont)  (Pereunt)  (Porcent) 
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CH a ai 20,02 SS LO.O3 Coe WP 5 | 
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SOV as Mee yD. 12206 Leer LSS 1265 
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Heed 1940 aed, 61.96 12306 ance 6323 
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ee 
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(Tablex 2,.) 
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Money earnings: Average amounts earned by specified classes of families 
on farms in New Madrid County, Missouri, by months, 1940. 


(Preliminary data from survey by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Farm 
Security Administration, and Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, 


cooperating) 
: , Persons interviewed as 
Chass : Month : siaren? of | \ Share * Regular :Casual cot~ :Casual cotton 


of > OF -: tenants * croppers : laborers :ton choppers: pickers 
worker + year ‘(24 reports):(25 reports): (25 reports): (21 reports):(26 reports) 
: (Dollars) (Dollars) . (Dollars) (Dollars) (Dollars) 


Head ware ec lLoyos 4.00 10971 fps! 1201 
of 7 heh. = .96 4,06 Te s02 8,73 13.26 
family * Mar, : .92 7.45 14.41 8,54 14.25 
: how, .46 9.07 19.48 6.53 14.62 
> May + 075 8.71 20.75 7,48 15.87 
* June ? uB7 8.18 21241 10.29 16.47 
‘July : 279 8,44 22.03 5,72 12,10 
mee, Sh) BxOS 9.14 16,96 Bee | vs 10 ge4 
miSept.! ayes VU 2S Memen7 11.40 BEER SSS 
moGu,.. * 6Gi.34 16.00 27,76 22.39 25.94 
i Mowe Sol Gydo ee ee 25.60 19.08 18.39 
peo *4.4 506 TEs. 5h 20.66 14.38 13.20 
Family ° Jan, : @) 0 204 1.05 2.68 
members * Feb, ; fe) (@) 260 Lee 2.46 
other > Mar. ° ee fe) Tee aes 2.96 
than PGi - o) Ie) 2.16 1,14 2002 
head “May ~~ 0 S70 6.95 3.05 4.15 
eons © 468 2.66 9,14 3.29 5.19 
Pig ABS “BESO 5.25 Dee 3.40 
* Aug, ° al 80 2.60 1.62 ee 
* Sent.” 1 a4 2.46 6.50 Cyan 4,33 
PG Be eG P28 29.93 26.18 18,29 
& Now a V7 4 5.14 22.45 20.95 14.64 
a aes be. E56 2.83 9.56 ROA? 7,36 
All evan = .96 4,00 10.75 8.19 14.69 
persons * Feb, ° 96 4,06 12762 10.44 rc 
* Mar, : 292 GAS 15.65 9.68 Vien 
BR De 46 9.33 21.64 7.67 Lise? 
. May) “a 075 9,41 a0 arO 10.53 20.02 
* June ‘ 2,50 10784 30.55 13.58 21.66 
Wilmer’: - 2248 11424 27.28 7.86 15.50 
¢ fie, >) “4.63 9.94 19.56 7.94 12,46 
> Sept. * 6.72 13.69 2547 wie7h DLaea 
mOer.  -** 12246 23.78 57.69 48,57 44,23 
hoy, " 13054 19.31 48.05 40,03 33.03 
Totals ‘Dec, i 6.62 _15,09 30.22 2a 
Head 1940". 62,21 Bie A 230.56 128.00 183,73 
Family 
members 2840. 22,73 25.43 96.42 79.05 70.33 
All persons 1940 54,94 138.14 326.98 207.05 254.06 
earl Oe ee ee ars OK 0D 


(Table 3.) 
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The heads of the regular Laborers fanilies themselves carned 
7230. 56 in 1940; cf picker faiilies, 183.73; of chopper families, only 
wl26. These earnings, siiall for the support of one person, show the 
opeent necessity that puts all neubers of the families to work whenever 
possible, to-add to family incomes. Accordingly, wenbers.of regular 
laborer fomilies other than the head.added § $96.42 to the fanily wage 
incones; of chopper fanilies, 79,05; end of pieker fa moO eee, 0/0. 338 
These anounts were relat tele ide as. shown by the fect thet the addition 
to regular Se fauily incoie was 29, Ai of the tote 1; to chopper 
family incone, 38:18 percent;,and in the case of picker Pirate >» wreoo) per 
coMmmewi@able 4. j 

These few acts starip the cotton-producing arca of southeastern 
wissouri as’ one that has surplus labor 16st of the year. At ccttcn-picking 
tine uigretory.workers ere considered necessary to help local workers pick 
the crep. It is also an areca of extremely low wage rates send low earnings 
among laborers. The effect of undereiiploynent and low incomes cn these 
eullics has not yet been ieesured by tabulation end evaluation cf edditicnel 
cata obtained during this survey. Suffice it to say thet their cernings 
were far tco low to provide for even the’ riininun subsistence Levels of 
living reccruiended for Auerican faixvilies. ‘They cannct properly: provide 


food, fuel, clothing, medical care, housing, educeticn, and recreetion for 


their foilie S,. ok contribute to the social ond religicus crgenizaticns 
of «their localities, nor support their Local. govermucnts: as ee Paes 
Ne riention is izade here of thei drains onerelief funds. - 

The effect of undererploynent, lew incomes, end peor living ccn- 
ditions is to ueke nost of these meee wish fcr other work et better 
wages, in efforts. to inprove fair circuustences, Yet because cf their 
lisitetions they canmct soun offer wuch beyend unskilled, cciu:en Leaber2 
Ne supperting data have yet been cunpiled fron iced opens in this 
survey, but it may be stated that few cf the workers intciviewed hed besn 
tc high schcol,: and many hed nct had nore then 5 grades yor CL Ena 
schecling. Selda: had they had any other treining elthcvgi: they have 
average capacities for it... This situation rakes neatly Pie = then. help— 
lessi vVictins cf conditions beyond their control, co.pelling them te remein 
pocrly paid, . ‘undereny ployed, unskilled corz:on ooawees Thence rie ait 
occupations, including Evert ay 


As defense ii1casurés attract skilled workers from their cerdinary 
skilled cccupaticns, ee next belcw will step up intc their jcbs.. The 
meverient will, in genersl, reach dcewm thrcugh the nesses of azplceyecs and 
open cppcrtunities for i eas skilled to teke vacated jcbs at wage 
rates higher than they have beon getting. The drefting of menlinte-the 
armed foreos will force a ddd tional withdrawals fron agriculture] and non- 
agricultural ‘preduction end give edditionsl1 chances for even the remaining 
unskilled, The surplus cf labcrers in Scutheastern iisscuri shculd furnish 
some cf the workers needed clsewhere. 
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Money earnings: Percentage of 1940 total earned in each month by 
specified classes of families on farms in New Madrid County, Missouri. 
(Preliminary data from survey by Bureau of Agricultural Econorics, Farm 


Security Administration, and liissouri Agricultural Experiment Station, 
cooperating.) Pekan’, 


; ated So ecne Peer viewed as=— 
‘en — ; Share : Share : Regular ;:Casual cot- :Casval cotton 
or tenants : croppers : laborers: :ton choppers: pickers 
‘ Paco ‘Year fore reports):(25 reports):(25 reports):(21 reports) :(26 reports) 
: (Percent) (Percent) ae (Percent) (Percent) 
Head : Jan. : 2.98 8 55 4.65 abe 6.54 
; of e eb. 2 2.98 2 CON m pate 6.82 nee 
family 2 iar. 2 ~ 2.86 Mk eM MA 6.67 V5 
) pr? 3 MaBrin 8.05 8.45 Soli) 7.96 
: May : 2,33 Pe ERS “ew 9.600 5.84 8.64 
; dune ; Bin fe 26 ; G.29 8.04 8.96 
uly 3 Atks 7.49 9.55 4.47 6.59 
¢ (Soe... ay a Ad a 7.36 4.94 Sen 
: Sept.: igs) OSs 9.96 8.14 8.91 9.46 
Pie 2 JOS Is. Tae a8 2.04 17 «49 cle ds 
: Nov. 3 ee? L506 uh, YO 14.91 elt. 
+ Dec. + Le hl 10.88 8.96 tae oD Tok 
Family : Jan. 0 0 04 ines an 
members: Feb. XO 0 762 avo erie. 
other ;: Mar. @) 0 tee >. 1.44 tree. 
than. ¢ Apr. ) tO Dees Wish 2806 
head : May : O ers Té2k 3.66 Die GU 
; June : eae LOVL6 9.48 dp le is 38 
eeily vs Pe ieee Seid ae i gS 3 
PrAue rs Be 3S, 5 Aes. me Bors 
© Sepuse 8.09 1:67 6.74 f mes 6.16 
ti Fi 8h BO 30.60 ane re Bak: 26202 
So NOt, 3 31.46 i eal 2G 26358 20.82 
: Dec, 3 6.86 Pw £9 O79) Laeek 10).2,6 
Al a Janie: srr Zine 7 Sue Dede bi ies 
persons ; Feb. : 175 294 3.86 5.04 6.19 
: Mar. : Ley Sc, 4.79 4.68 eT 
; : fpr. : 84 6.0% 6.62 BegO 6.80 
: May ; 37 ene 8.47 5202 7.88 
June : ele: V5 9.34 bx bO $453 
P eULy 22 An ok 6.14 8.34 3620 Ge lO 
oe hag 8.43 eae De By 88 4.90 
Maepek: Yi “nares 9.91 7.73 8.56 8.58 
SOO. 4 AGsel deed haan 2 iO Mire ae 
¢ Nov. ¢ 21,04, 3.98 Be ee L9e33 13,00 
ane a Me Os 10.92 9 2d, 12.00 Bulo: ore 
Bo 0k0. $2.63 81.59 70.51 61.8 Paige 
Ue oe a alain COA Me 
members 1940 ee ey Ggihal 2949 38.18 2768 
Me Persone 1940 100,00 ___ 200.00. 100,00 100,00 00,00 
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Changes in Economic Status of 
Sharecroppers and Share Tenants 


Earlier in this report, effort was made to show changes in the total 
numbers of persons employed, and to point out changes that have occurred between 
types of labor groups, Later, changes between the types of laborers will be 
Shown as tabulated from their tenure histories. In addition to these items, 
it is possible to indicate the economic status of workers from the amounts of 
their cash settlements, their credit advances, and their debts, 


- Cash settlements are the payments made to sharecroppers and other sub- 
tenants at the end of a Crop year, and represent the value’ of their share of 
crops produced by them, minus credit advances extended for’ living and crop 
production expense and interest on those advances, The debts here referred 
to are those owed to the operator and others incurred immediately before 
settlement. Sometimes the debts exceed the value of the Sub-tenants! share 
of the crop, and the net obligation is carried over for payment in succeeding 
years. In such cases the amount is treated here as a negative cash settlement, 


Since 1936 cash settlements of sharecroppers and share tenants declined 
to a low in 1937, increased curing the two Succeeding years to a level com- 
parable with 1936, and declined again in 1940, The 1940 cash settlements were 
84.5 percent and 81.6 percent of the 1936 figures for share croppers and share 
tenants, respectively (table Wr igs 


Credit advances to Sharecroppers followed a pattern similar to that 
described for cash settlements, except that the upward tendency continued 
from 1937 through 1940. In the case of share tenants, however, credit advances 
rose continuously from 1936 to 1940, The 1940 amount was’ 249.1 percent: of 
the 1936 figure, | | 


Debts of sharecroppers were nominal but varied, Debts of share tenants 
declined between 1936 and 1939, In 1940, tenants! debts were Al:uost as’ large 
as in 1936, 


The economic status of sharecroppers appears to have changed only 
Slightly over the O-year period, as indicated by these measures, A low point 
was reached in 1937, but in 1939 and 1940 credit advances plus the cash settle- 
ments practically equaled those of 1936, 


A low point in the economic status of share tenants was reached ‘in 1937 
but during Succeeding years their position improved considerably above-the 
1936.level. ’ 
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Table 5.  Hstimated amount of cash settlements, credit 

advances and debts owed at settlement, and indices of change 

for sharecropvers and share tenants, New Madrid County, 
Missouri, 1936-1940 


(Preliminary) 

Item Amount ; Index of Change 
SS TELE YESL SPAS ESL OMS TRE YER SERS ERETTIO 

: Dollars : 23 : 1936 - ED : 

Sharecroppers : : : : : 2: a : i 
Gash settlement « 140: -JOPr (9S. W532. 2Les:10020+ 1 56nh2 267. 8.1 109.3: 84.3 
Oreca, “aoyences = 702) 602 6h G72 (87 e2100102 85.72 Ghaks 956721 2he3 
Debts owed oh ih: QaGe Oe Mie TS FL OOFO.R Seb 72 Ts $3663e015.5 

Share Tenants ; : : : : a : 

Cash™settlement :/2012 4% 62:02:732/) 1902) h6hs:100.0: 4Os8:. 86515) 94.52-8)56 
Credit advances : 110:.163:°197:. 223: 27::100.0:148.2:179.1:202¢7:249.1 
Debts owed PO? IOCSR PGE 21D + ~ 9921001016762 52. Oe Ss Ose 97a 
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inetenles 4.7, and 8, it is possible to stuay in detail the group 
progress of sub-tenants. In these tables frequency distributions are shown 
for cash settlements, credit advances, and debts. For cash settlements the 
mode ranged from zero to between $100 and $200 cash over the series of years 
for both croppers and tenants, The median ranged between $55 and $135, the 
peak being reached in 1939 and the low point in 1938, The number of cases 
included in the sample of share tenants is small, but approximately the same 
conclusions can be drawn for them as for sharecroppers. It is of interest 
that a high proportion of the croppers and tenants came out even, as regards 
cash settlements, ' 


Slightly less than half of thé croppers received no credit advances 
during each of the years shown, Among those receiving advances few borrowed 
as much as $200 during the year, Excluding those borrowing no money, the 
median during each of the years was close to $100 per family. Including all 
croppers, however, thc median. approached $50 each.year... ae: 


' Among -share tenants, nearly half..of.those.included. in the sample 
received no-credit. in 1936. and.1937, but: the number diminished.during.  . 
Succeeding years, The median was‘nearly $50 in 1936, $75 in 1937, $150 in 
1938, ond°1939, ‘and slightly more than $170 in 1940. ° 

Comparatively few of the sub-tenants owed money at settlement time, 
This, undoubtedly is duc‘to the large amount of wage work which thcy do for 
the operator. In turn, many of the sub-tenants réceive no advances, For 
those who-do, there appear to be opportunities to "work-out" the debt at 
various tasks, principally at: cotton hoeing, chopping, ‘and picking, Debts 
owed by borrowers ranged considerably, ‘The scatter of debtor cases is so 
great and the cases are'so few that no conclusions are offered here. 


Credit advances to share tenants for 1940 were not issued at regular 
intervals in most cases, Five tenants reported that they received regular 
advances, Two of these borrowed more than $20 per month, while three 
borrowed the money at weekly intervals in amounts ranging between $5 and $20, 
Among sharecroppers, on the other hand, 47 ofthe 116 families reported 
that regular sums were advanced to them, Ninetcen received their advances 
by months, 17 every two weeks, and 11 each weck, The amounts borrowed varied 
widely, but in general the amounts reccived ber month were about the same, 


Most of the credit advances to snarecroppers and share tenants were 
cash advances, although almost every concsivable method was reported, Sixty 
of the 82 croppers and 12 of the 21 share tenants receiving advances got cash. 
Store credit was granted to 13 croppers and 5 tenants. A combination of cash 


and store credit was reported by 3 croppers and 4 tenants, Two croppers obtained 


their credit through the operatorts commissary. Other methods,such as coupon 
books, cash and commissary, commissary and store credit, were reported in 
Single instances by sharecroppers, 
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Table 6. Estiinated Amount of Cash Settlements 1/ Received by Share- 
croppers and Share Tenants, by Frequency Classes, New Madrid 
County, Missouri, 1936-1940 (Preliminary) 


“TT hen pe ° e 
1 Sharecroppers Pye Share Tenants 
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Frequency Classes 
*193621937:1938:1939:1940* *1936 21957 21938 :1939 :1940 


Number of Cases $03 Number of Cases 
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Average (all cases) :140 : 79 : 95 :153 :lla:: aUl- 4) 82:2 17S 3 166) ¥ Ted 
For cases receiv- ? ; : ; : er : ; ; ; 
ing cash settlmt. *166 ‘121 ‘133 TO eG 1 csi a 2 eee. 298. 7 1246 > aa76 
For cases receiv- , : ; : ‘ sree Ol P ‘ : 
ing negative set- .-40 2772 3-69 3-47 .-62 , ,-130 2-182 ,; O ; 200 -. 158 
tlement : : : 
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1/ Negative cash settlement, those receiving credit advances amounting to 
more than their share of crops produced, are shown in "minus" frequency 
classes, Those receiving $0.00 cash settlement came out even. 
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Table VII. Estimated Aucunt cf Credit advances Received by Sharc- 
croppers and Share Tenants by Frequency Classes, New hiedrid ee 
liissourd, 1936-1940 


(Preliminary ) 
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Frequency Classes :_ sharecroppers 3: _—-_—s Share Tenants 
———_________ 2193619371938 1939; 19403; 1936: 1937 +1938: 1999:1940 
: aaaber = _ Nuriber 
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Table 8.- Estimated amount of debts at settlement time for 
sharecroppers and sharetenants, by frequency classes, 
New Madrid County, Missouri, 1936- HO = (Preliminary) 
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Interest charges on eredit advances ranged between 0.0 percent and - 
14,0 percent. One out of 18 share tenants reported no interest, while nearly 
one-third of the ¢roppers paid no interest. Five of’ the ‘share tenants paid 
interest withcut respect to the time they had had the money at rates ranging 
between 7 percent and 14 percent, while 12 paid between 5 percent and 9 per- 
cent per annun,: Thirty-eight sharecroppers paid between 1.0 percent and 14 
percent interest without respect to the time they had had the money, while 
18 others paid similar interest rates on, & per, annum basis, . 
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Tenure History of Sharecroppers, Share Tenants, and 
Wage Laborers, 1931-HO 


Very few of the sub-tenants and wage laborers interviewed in the 
course of this study had been higher on the “agricultural ladder" than 
these levels during the past 10 years. Three had been cash renters, 3 
had been owners, and as many as 18, had held other positions, in agricul- 
ture or in other industries. 


Over the period of 10 years, the number who had been sharecroppers 
increased from 61 to 99, and the increases were continuous. Share renters 
remained almost the same throughout the period. Wage laborers almost 
doubled their numbers, continuously increasing year by year, with only two 
Minor exceptions. 


The increases came partly from farm and nonfarm people who had 
"slipped back on the ledder" tolower status, but more came from younger 
groupse Forty-six, or 23.4 percent, were young men, who during the oO 
years had left their home farms and began working for themselves. 


As all of the records obtained from sub-tenants and wage laborers 
were obtained from workers employed on farms included inthe sample of 
operators, it is possible to visualize one of the serious imperfections 
in the movement on the agricultural ladder. On farms included in the 
study there were 522 sub-tenants and wage families. Of this number, 197 
worker families were interviewed. This latter sample shows that, during 
the past 10: years,’ 23.4 percent of the workers were younger persons get-— 
ting their first employment away from their parents! home. In addition, 
le.l percent of the 1940 number of sub-tenants and wege laborers came 
into these classes from other tenure or employment levels. Yet only 17 
moves occurred among farm operators (Part III, table 24), foreover, the 
opportunities of the increasing numbers of workers to become operators 
are declining because the size of the operating units is becoming larger. 
(Part lil, tables 2 and 3) 
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Fabre: 9 
Tonure History of Sherecroppors, Share Tanents and "ego Leborera, 
(1931-40, Now Medrid County, Ifissouri’ (Prclimincry) 
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Security of Sub-tenants and Wage Laborers 


In agriculture the number of years that.a worker is able to stay in 
one place is used as an index of*his security, .because in agriculture a 
"job" also is likely to mean a place to live, .The period during which a 
man stays on one farm usually mcasures also the period during which his 
family has been spared the cost and inconvenience of moving, : Of coursc, 
it is an imperfoct measure, A tenant farmer may be insecure because his 
income is low and uncertain, even though he has remainod for many years on 
the same farm, -Moreover, regardless. of income, a worker may be fearful 
of losing his job from one year to another, or he may contemplate moving 
of his own accord year after year, Since these factors cannot be converted 
into statistical measures so far as security is concerned, length of stay 
has been used uniformly as:an andex of security, as well as a measure of 
stability, 

In asetiondtain Mis sours, cite renters, (see table 10). judged by’ 
the length of time they had; spent on the land they worked in 1940, were by 
far the most secure of all the sub—tenure groups, Only. one-eighth 
(12.5 percent) of the share’ renters a} had been on their farms less than 
e years; more than one~third had been on their present farms 5:years or 
more and one-eighth had had a continuous stay of 10 years or more on the 
present farm, 


By contrast, one-third of the sharecroppers and almost: once~half the 
regular wage laborers had been on their present farms less than 2 years, 
Fewer than 1 out of 10 sharecroppers and fewer than 1 out of 20 regular 
wage laborers had been on their present farms for 10 years or more, 


1/ Those receiving more than one-half of the cotton and more than one~third 
of the corn and supplying seed, feed, workstock or tractor power in addition 
to labor, 
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Table 10 Number of years regular workers spent on present 
farm, by tenure, New Madrid County, Missouri 
1940 (Preliminary) 
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; It is not unusual for cotton workers to move from one farm to 

another with a particular opérator rather than to stay on a farm that 
has changed hands, because adjustments between individuals are sometimes 
more difficult than are adjustments to anothor farm, Workers were, 
therefore, asked how many years they had worked for the operator of the 
farm on which they were cmployed in 1940, as well as how long. they had 
been on that farm (see table 11), Most,often, the worker had been with 
the operator the same number of years he had been on the farn, but there 
are some indications that workers felt that they could do best by moving 
when their employer moved, While 12,5 percent of the share renters had 
been on the same farm 10 years or more, 16,7 percent of them had been 
with the same operator 10 years or more, The respective figures for 

share croppers were 8,1 percent and 11,1 percent; for wage laborers, 
4.0 percent and 5,4 percent, Similarly, 48.6 percent of the wage laborers 
had been at the present jobs less than 2 years, whilo only 43,2 percent 
had been with the present operator less than 2 years, And so with share 
croppers: 33,3 percent had been on their present farms less than 2 yearss 
only 25.3 percent had been with present operator less than 2 years, 
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Table 11 Number of years rogular workers spent with present 
Operator, by tenure, New Madrid County, . 
Missouri, 1940 (Prelininary) 
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Similar, but not identical, questions were asked of seasonal 
workers, hired to aid with the abnormally large volume of work on cotton 
farms at chopping and picking times, Unlike the workers previously 
discussed, seasonal workers do not live yeer round on the farms on which 
they were interviewed (cotton choppers, in June; cotton pickers in 
September 1941), Many of them do not live on tho farms’ even during the 
brief poriods for which they are employed, Tables 12 and 13 accordingly, 
show not the total number of years the scasonal workers had stayed on 
their present farms or worked with. the present operators (as did 
Tables 1 and 2), but the years during which they had done any work at 
ali on the farms or for the-operators, These data, therefore, are a much 
\238 satisfactory measure of security, These extra seasonal workers, 
of course, are notoriously insecure, and more particularly is this true 
for the migrants, 


OA 


The information presented here was obtained merely to find out 
whether seasonal workers, especially migrants,’ in Southeastern Missouri 
could rely on finding. work on the same farms or with the same operators 
year after year, Apparently few of them could. Approximately 70 per- 
cent of the seasonal workers engaged in cotton chopping and cotton 
picking had found work on the ‘present farm for the first time in 1941, 
Fewer than 1 out of 20 -had been coming back ;to the’ same farm for 5. or 
more years and none had found ‘work at the farm on which they were inter~ 
viewed 10 years or more, For :the cotton choppers, there was apparently 
a better chance of finding work on the same.farm than with the same 
operator; only 2867 percent. of the choppers-had worked for the present 
operator more than one season, while 31.0 percent had worked on the - 
present farm mofe: than‘ one Seasons For pickers, the proportion work= 
ing on the present farm one season was exactly the same as the propor- 
tion working for the present ‘operator only one season (7001) percent. 
Only three choppers out of 87 and only three pickers out of 96 re- 
porting had worked for the same operator five.seasons or more. 


Among seasonal ‘laborers, then, it appears that personal ad- 
justments are of secondary importance, while the farm's location: was 
more important, but even its ‘location must.have been less important 
than other. considerations. 


Table 12.- Number of years during which seasonal workers engaged 
in cotton chopping, June 1941, and cotton dicking, 

September 1941, worked on present farms, 

New Madrid County, Missouri (Preliminary) 
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Table 15 Number of years during which seasonal workers engaged 
in cotton chopping, June 1941, and cotton picking, 
September 1941, worked for operator of present 
farm, Now Madrid County, Missouri (Preliminary) 
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Expected Future Mobility of Regular 
and Seasonal Workers 
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Andtner attempt was made to delve into the “security of farm tenants 
and laborers in this area (see table 14) by asking them whether they ex- 
pected to look for work elsewhere during the next 3 months. Regular workers, 
that is, share renters, sharecroppers, and year-round, resident wage hands, 
were interviewed in February and March. They could still have changed farms 
in time to make a crop on a new farm in 1941. The seasonal workers engaged 
in chopping and picking cotton were interviewed respectively in June and 
September 1941, ‘but of course, they were only extra hands and would have 
been expected ta move soon at any time in the year. Those who said they did 
not expect to move meant that pa! did not expect to leave the local area. 


Judged . the answers o this question, tenure has ‘extremely impor- 
tant effects on the security ef the agricultural worker. ‘More than 90 percent 
of the share renters, those having the largest bundle of rights in the land, 
said that they did not expect:to move; a larger proportion of the share- 
croppers expected to move, but even so, almost 85 percent of this group ex- 
pected to stay where they were for at least.another year.’ Among the regular 
wage laborers, on the other hand, the picture was not so good. More than 
20 percent of the regular wage Weearars expected to move within 3 months of 
the time they were interviewed. Approximately one-fourth of the seasonal 
workers engaged: in cotton chopping and more. than half the seasonal workers 
engaged in picking cotton said that they expected to hunt for work elsewhere 
within 3 months. 


Among the regular workers, one sharecropper and two wage hands said 
they expected to get homes in one of the Farm Security Administration's 
Labor Home Communities in nearby counties. Only three expected to go out- 
side the area, one temporarily for seasonal agricultural work. The other 
two (wage laborers) hoped to find industrial work in St. Louis. 


Of the seasonal wage laborers, who were going to search elsewhere 
for work, 12 had not decided where they would go, when they were interviewed. 
Several said they would go anywhere that seemed to offer a reasonable chance 
of work. Four wanted to stay in the neighborhood. Again, only two indicated 
that they might go to industrial centers. Three thought that work in agri- 
culture offered them very little chance of a satisfactory living, but they 
had not made plans to seek work in industry. 


Apparently, then, in 1940 and even in 1941, agricultural workers in 
this area had not been greatly attracted by defense work, and industrial 
activity and prosperity had not threatened the labor supply on Missouri 
cotton farms. These data lend support to the thesis that agricultural workers 
move, not directly to urban industrial areas, but indirectly from farms to 
villages and towns, taking the place of non-agricultural workers in rural 
areas who have gone to the cities, then later perhaps move on to the cities 
to find jobs in factories. 


The reason is partly found in the serious lack of vocational training 
among farm people, especially in the laborer and tenent groups. Other evi- 
dence obtained in this study indicates clearly, that few of the farm people 


298, & 


in Southeastern Missouri had any training or experience in handling industrial 
materials, or tools. The need for additional vocational guidance and training 
has, of course, long been recognized as a primary need of rural people. 


One further point, already touched upon may be reasserted here. It 
is not only the insecurity and instability resulting from frequent moving 
that is a problem to tenants and agricultural laborers, both regular and 
seasonal. It is also the fear that they may.find it necessary to move, 
that they may find it intolerable to stay where they are, or that they may 
be displaced and forced to move. Doubtless some of those who indicated that 
they expected to look for work elsewhere would’'not actually move, some who 
had feared displacement would be allowed to stay, others who wanted to move 
would not find other opportunities. The important point is that from year 
to year uncertainty is the constant outlook of so many of these farm people. 
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Birthplaces of Regular and Ssasonal Workers Employed 
on New Madrid County Farms . 


Southeastern Missouri has been called a melting pot and a last 
frontier. Certainly it is an area of rapid and drastic change. One phase 
of this state of flux is the migration of people into and out of, but 
mostly into the area. This Missouri “Bootheel" is among the two or three 
centers of fastest growing population in the country. The number of people 
in the seven southeastern counties increased almost one-third in the last 
decade, and most of these people have come from other States. 


Of almost 400 heads of laborer and tenant families interviewed in 
New Madrid County, only 77 had been born in one of the seven Bootheel 
counties; that is to say, fewer than one out of five was native born. 
(See table 15). As might be expected, seasonal workers engaged in cotton 
picking showed the smallest proportion of persons born in the local area. 
The seasonal workers engeged in cotton chopping, however, showed a larger 
proportion (27.6 percent) of natives than did the supposedly more secure 
and more stable sharecroppers (15.2 percent). 


Arkansas, Mississippi, and Tennessee contributed most of the "“out- 
siders" These three States were the points of origin of one-third of the 
share pontere: more than half the sharecroppers, almost two-thirds of the 
regular wage laborers, and more than half of the seasonal workers engaged 
in chopping or mckine cotton. Those parts of Missouri outside of the 
B ootheel were much less important sources of population and of labor than 
the neighboring cotton States. 


The fact that share renters showed the largest proportion of family 
heads born in the area adds further support to the importance given stable 
tenure as an index of welfare. The people who had been born in the area 
and stayed there all their lives apparently had a much better chance of be 
coming share renters and thus obtaining a higher income than did people’. 
coming from other States to make a new start in Southeastern Missouri. 


Another interesting point is the great difference between the pro- 
portion of cotton choppers and the proportion of cotton pickers coming 
from outside the area. Less work is available at chopping time than at 
picking time, especially in a year like 1941 when the crop matures quickly 
and local labor is less able to harvest it rapidly. Perhaps this means 
that the migrants find it less worth while to come to the area for. cotton 
chopping. Also, the chopping work is less certain than the picking. In 
1940, the dry weather meant very few weeds and consequently very little 
chopping, yet 2 or 3 days of hard rain might have suddenly created a 
tremendous volume of work and a serious labor shortage. The migrants who, 
from many seasons of wandering from area to area and from crop to crop, 
know in general how the risks and opportunities vary in different areas 
at different times, doubtless take into account the fickleness of weather 
and the uncertainty of cotton chopping when deciding whether to make the 
trip to Southeastern Missouri in June or July. 
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Housing Conditions of Subtenants and Wage Laborers 


When large population movements have made the problem critical, during 
recent years, and especially during the last year or two, the question of housing 
has been definitely before the American people. Through its various housing pro- 
grams the Government has improved housing and alleviated housing shortages, but 
much inadequate housing remains,’ especially in rurai areas. 


The report made here (see Table 16) is based largely upon the judgments of 
local people. They were asked to report the condition of their own houses and 
those of their neighbors. The enumerators took pictures of many houses in New 
Madrid County and asked local farm people to characterize them as "good," "fair," 
"poor," or "dilapidated." The standard of judgment is therefore purely a local 
one, and it should be remembered. that houses called "good" in rural—farm sections 
of Southeastern Missouri might not be regarded as "good" in other parts of the 
State or in other States and, on the other hand, that some buildings called 
"dilapidated" there, might not have been so considered elsewhere. The opinions 
of enumerators, who may have had very different standards from the people who 
lived in the houses, are not included. 


The people of New Madrid County are certainly not satisfied with their 
heusing conditions. Less than 10 percent of the'regular workers thought their 
houses were in good condition. More than 40 percent said their houses were only 
fair and 33.5 percent said their houses were poor. Significant is the fact that 
12.2 percent of the families visited, that is; about 1 out of 8, called their 
houses "dilapidated." This was carefully explained as meaning actually "falling 
into decay": badly leaking rooms, boards missing from floors, windows broken or 
missing, loose and sagging beams and uprights, insecure foundations, etc. The 
share renters scemed to have fared best with respect to housing, as well as in 
stability of employment and residence. Almost 60 percent of this group reported 
either good or fair housing conditions. They were, however, not very far ahead of 
either sharecroppers or regular wage laborers, who said in more than half the 
cases that their houses were either fair or good. 


Curiously enough, a larger percentage of seasonal workers than of any of 
the regular workers reported good housing; 23.0 percent of the cotton choppers 
and 16.8 percent of the cotton pickers reported good housing conditions. 


Two things should be kept in mind. in.interpreting these reports. First, 
the standard is local and relative; and, second, many of the cotton choppers were 
local people who lived in towns and villages and did only seasonal work on the 
farms. Housing in the towns and villages, though it leaves much to be desired in 
the opinion of local people, is superior to housing on thé farms in rural areas. 
It should be noted also that 21.8 percent of the seasonal workers engaged in 
cotton chopping, a larger proportion than in any other group, reported their houses 
as dilapidated. 


A further indication of the inadequacy of housing is found in the report 
of space available to families and to individuals (see Table 17). 
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In general, only about 1 out of 5 persons in the families of regular workers 
could have had a room to himself. In this respect, .both sharecroppers and wage 
laborers fared a very ‘little better than share-renters. The seasonal workers en- 
gaged in chopping, perhaps for the reason already Pyey had more room space per 
person than any other. group. Cotton pickers were worst off. Aimost one-third of 
the pickers had less than one~fourth ofa’ room each, and almost three-fourths had 
less than half a room each. Instances of.4, 4, and 6.people in a single room were 
not uncommon, and one cotton picker reported 36 people living in a 4-room labor 
cabin. 


Additional information on housing conditions was obtained but is not yet 
available in statistical form. It is known, however, that few of the families 
had tested water, or sanitary toilets, that many of the houses had no screens, 
and were insufficiently insulated to: protect the péople against severe winter 
weather. The incidence of respiratory diseases is apparently high iin the area. 


Surprisingly few of these low-income families had received public relief 
of any kind during 1940.:- Qut of 391 casés if the study, only 35 reported receiv— 
ing such relief. Several had worked for brief periods on WPA projects; the sons 
in several of the reguiar worker's families had spent one enlistment in the local 
CCC camp, the others received surplus, commodities at irregular intervals — no 
family got as much as $100 worth during the year. In addition to the indication 
of unmet need which may be:seen in-the incéme figures already presented, it is 
significant that only 3 of the 19 family heads 65 years of age or over were re- 
cipients of old-age pensions. All of these persons. were. eligible, as near as this 
could be established by the interviews. Several did not know about the social 
security program in their locality; several indicated that they would rather be in 
need than be humiliated as they felt they would be by applying for assistance. 


The largest proportion who had: ee ee was Pout among the. seasonal 
workers engaged in cotton chopping in June 1941; 16.1 percent of this group had 
received some sort of relief in 1940. This suggests, first, that relief was easier 
to obtain in local villages than in rural.areas. -Most of these:people were from 
local towms and villages so they could more easily qualify for relief than the 
cotton pickers, more of whom were migrants. Furthermore, it suggests that employ- 
ment for these people, outside of the seasonal work on cotton farms, was so scarce 
that more of them were forced to seek relief, for ‘they seemed no less courageous 
and no less willing to a than those regularly employed on the farms. 


It should be noted that the regular wage laborers had depended on relief 
to a greater extent than’either a share-renters or the sharecroppers (Table 18). 


The best indication of the level of living which the farm people in South— 
eastern Missouri had attained is. to be..had-from the record of the amount of money 
they used for purchases of food and clothing. Of course, some of them did not 
have to buy all their food. Some had excellent gardens of their own. (But it 
should be remarked that none realized to the extent seen on the Farm Security 
Administration Project at La Forge, the full possibilities of a "live~at—home"™ 
program). Some had no gardens, and many. got+very little from the gardens they had. 
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Still, the importance of home food production should not be slighted. The 
regular workers or share-renters, sharecroppers, and regular wage laborers spent 
approximately 450 per person for "store" food in 1940. The seasonal worker en- 
gaged in cotton chopping spent only a few cents more per family member. Cotton 
pickers, however, spent half again as much, slightly more than $75 per person. 
The fact that more of the pickers were migrants (many of them homeless) doubtless 
had something to do with their spending more. Certainly they could not afford 
the larger expenditure as well as the members of the regular labor force. They, 
being transients, head no gardens and no livestock, and, staying only 2 short time 
in one place, they did not learn where to buy most economically. 


It is interesting also that regular wage laborers spent more, per person. 
on food than did either share-renters or sharecroppers. Doubtless here, tenure 
status was an advantage. More of the sharecroppers and share-renters had gardens 
and livestock of their own, and they were more successful in growing food at home 
than the laborers. . 


Single persons, many of them having broken old ties and having so far not 
established new ones, were in a position not unlike the migrants. They were com- 
pelled to spend more for food (and for clothing) than the individuals in families. 
On the other hand, the fact that they did spend more indicates to some extent un- 
fulfilled needs of family members. This is particularly true of the sea sonal 
laborers. an : 

Expenditures for clothing, (see Tables 19, 20, 21,-and 22) perhaps most clearly 
of all, indicate the distance the farm people in Southeastern Missouri are from 
a level of living which can be described as even moderately prosperous but entirely 
appropriate in a country as wealthy as the United States. 


The average amount spent by each person in the farvilies of regular laborers 
on cotton farms in New Madrid County in 1940, only slightly over o15, indicates 
at once hor little new clothing these people could buy, each year. Here again 
single individuals, having only themselves to care for, were in a relatively ad- 
vantageous position. The single wage hands who were regularly employed on New 
Madrid County farms spent more than twice as much as did any of the individuals in 


family groups. 


Single persons also fared best among the seasonal workers. Among the 
cotton pickers, single hands spent more than three times as much ($62.87 as against 
#19.29) as did family members. Here again, however, the pickers, both single and 
family spent more per person than did regular workers of ali tenure groups. The 
greater amount of travelling the non-local workers did (and many of the pickers 
were non-local people), doubtless made more clothing necessary, especially when it 
4s remenbered that farm migrants travel through extremes of climate. 
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Table 2'0.- Amount’ spent per person far clothing in 1940 by families of 
seasonal workers engaged in cotton chopping in New Madrid County, 
iiissouri, June 194] (Preliminary) 
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Table 21.- Anount spent per person for clothing in 1940 by families of 
seasonal workers engaged in cotton picking, New Madrid County, 
Missouri, September 1941 (Preliminary) 
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